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Introduction 



T he Spanish state, 2008-May 2015: unemployment rates approach 25%, 
and 50% among young people. Eight million living in poverty, according 
to official figures. The second highest rate of childhood malnutrition in 
Europe. The highest rise in economic inequality of all states in the OECD. 
Some 3 million empty homes and about 184 families evicted from their homes 
every day. 

Despite changes in the governing party, the public policies that have 
attempted to address this situation have not changed since the beginning of 
what has come to be called the ‘economic crisis:’ obedience to the ‘experts’ of 
the Troika (the International Monetary Fund, the European Commission, the 
European Central Bank), bailouts of financial entities, prioritizing payment 
of the public debt over social spending, and cuts to basic public services like 
health, education, and disability benefits. 

Regardless of whether or not these policies work, what my research 
seeks to emphasize is that such measures are not only executed by political 
authorities, but are also normalized by a certain form of cultural authority: the 
authority of the ‘experts.’ This authority is based on a long, complex tradition 
in every society that tends to establish a group of people ‘in the know,’ and 
another group ‘in the dark.’ In its most flexible manifestation, this tradition 
allows for those ‘in the dark’ to be able to move up to the group ‘in the know,’ 
if they fulfill an entire series of pedagogical prerequisites supervised by the 
latter group. But in any case, the decisions about important things, like the 
social organization of housing, work, food, health, and education, will be 
made made on the basis of the specialized technical opinion of those ‘in the 
know’ at any given moment. 

Given this cultural tradition, those who implement political measures 
enabling situations as difficult for the majority of a population as those 
currently experienced in Spain can justify their policies based on the 
technical knowledge of the ‘experts’ who recommend them. There are also, 
of course, others who oppose them by putting forward the authority of 
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their own ‘experts,’ who — based on their respective technical knowledge — 
recommend very different policies. In the midst of this confrontation between 
differing groups of ‘those in the know,’ those who are supposedly ‘in the 
dark’ are sometimes called upon to offer an opinion — primarily through 
the election of political parties every four years. But again, according to this 
cultural tradition, the opinion of ‘just anyone’ — of someone who does not 
belong to the group of ‘those in the know’ — can never be equal to that of 
those who bear the titles of established knowledge. In the capitalist version 
of this tradition, those ‘in the know’ guarantee a way of life for everyone else 
which, in addition to voting, they can use money as a measure of all social 
value and channel their individual desires by consuming and competing 
among themselves . 1 



1 The cultural authority of those ‘in the know’ is never isolated; on the contrary, 
it is part of wider ‘ways of life,’ which reproduce complex structures of domination 
operating at different levels. Thus, in its capitalist version, the segregation between 
those ‘in the know’ and those ‘in the dark’ works together with, among other factors, 
the crucial function of money as a measure of all social value, which reinforces 
and reproduces social inequality (see Harvey 1989). In this sense, when I say that 
public policies responding to the ‘crisis’ are naturalized by this system of cultural 
authority, I don’t exactly mean that many people really believe they are adequate 
because a series of ‘experts’ say so. Moreover, and as I hope the following pages 
will make clear, I mean that these policies are supported by a whole ‘way of life’ 
through which we tend to internalize hierarchical and competitive divisions of value 
that exclude many of us from the position of ‘having a say’ about the value of said 
policies. In the words of French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, this internalization is 
a key aspect of domination, which consists in the limitation of the ‘possibilities of 
thought and action in the oppressed’ (Bourdieu 2001, 41). Fortunately, we — people 
of the twenty-first century — have inherited many tools to understand domination 
and its ‘cultural’ aspect. In a world swamped by publicity, propaganda, spectacle, 
and therapy, it seems increasingly clear that, as writer Ricardo Piglia (2000) likes to 
say, quoting from Valery, ‘physical repression alone is not enough to impose order; 
fictional forces are required as well.’ There have, of course, been very important 
contributions to this understanding from intellectual and activist traditions. 
Antonio Gramsci’s concept of hegemony (1999) was instrumental in bringing to the 
fore the power of education, religion, intellectuals, and the media in constructing 
a worldview for the dominated to accept their condition. After Gramsci, there have 
been many ways of qualifying the nature of this ‘acceptance,’ displacing simplistic 
ideas of ‘rational consensus.’ To quote just some of them, we could remember the 
aforementioned Bourdieu’s work on the internalization of domination, Laclau and 
Mouffe’s Lacanian re-reading of Gramscian hegemony (2004), Beasley-Murray’s 
concept of ‘posthegemony’ (2010), Ranciere’s notion of the ‘distribution of the 
sensible’ (2004), and Deleuze and Guattari’s concepts of segmentation and molarity, 
as well as their whole method of ‘schizoanalysis’ or ‘cartography of desire’ (1987). 
In this book, the two last theoretical frames (Ranciere’s and Deleuze and Guattari’s) 
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In recent years, however, something important has happened in the 
Spanish state. The economic disaster has generated such a huge drop in 
the credibility of political institutions that it has begun to affect this 
hierarchical cultural system, thus compromising the very authority of those 
‘in the know.’ This has driven many people ‘in the dark’ to trust in their 
own abilities to collaboratively construct the knowledge they need in any 
given situation and to generate effective answers to the problems that 
confront them. In the process, they avoid having to weigh down their ways 
of knowing with the monopolistic, exclusive, hierarchical ambitions that 
accompany the tradition of the ‘experts.’ 

This book studies some signs that seem to point towards a crisis of that 
tradition, along with others that announce the emergence of something I call 
‘cultures of anyone.’ These cultures do not suggest a rejection of specialized 
fields of knowledge, but rather a rejection of the uses of such knowledge to 
monopolize cultural authority. They avoid creating divisions between those 
‘in the know’ and those ‘in the dark,’ asserting that we all know something, 
nobody knows everything, and our abilities are developed better when we 
learn together than when we live in hierarchical relationships . 2 



are preferred for understanding domination (although not quoted extensively). This 
is because they seem more apt to investigating cultural processes that, instead of 
following Bourdieu’s interest in the restriction of the ‘possibilities of action and 
thought of the dominated,’ strive to flee the hegemonic division of people into 
‘those who know and can’ and those who ‘don’t know and can’t,’ by betting on the 
empowerment of the intelligence and abilities of anyone. This bet certainly has its 
risks, but as I will try to show, it cannot be considered simple wishful thinking, or 
a blind negation of the harsh and complex realities of domination. 

2 This, of course, will always run the risk of not paying enough attention to the 
deep determinations that all sorts of hierarchical relationships have imprinted upon 
our lives. By opening a space for the ‘anyone,’ these cultures certainly are in danger 
of encouraging superficial understandings of such determinations, which would be 
doomed to return in conflictive ways. On the other side of the argument, however, 
there is always the risk of placing so much emphasis on those social determinations 
that one ends up reinforcing them. For instance: by victimizing and patronizing 
those who are ‘suffering the most,’ or by assigning them stereotypes that deprive 
them of the possibility of self-representation and value creation. Beyond categorical 
and universal judgments about the outcomes of ‘cultures of anyone,’ I propose 
to study certain concrete cultural processes that in the context of the neoliberal 
crisis in Spain have preferred to run the first of those two risks. I believe this is an 
important task not only because of the increasing social relevance of this type of 
process (which, as a cultural historian, I think I should investigate), but also because 
tactically — being aware of the ethical and political dimensions of all research 
work — I would like my own study to also be a contribution to the empowerment of 
the abilities of anyone attempted by these processes. 
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These ‘cultures of anyone’ have arisen mostly around grassroots social 
movements and in collaborative spaces fostered by digital technology, but 
they are spreading to many other social milieus, including those traditionally 
reserved for institutional ‘culture’ and ‘politics.’ They tend to promote the 
idea that the people affected by or involved in a situation should be the 
ones to participate in changing it, but not from a perspective of ‘anything 
goes.’ Rather, they promote processes of empowerment and collaborative 
learning that allow the development of anyone’s abilities and knowledge 
base. The ‘cultures of anyone’ create ‘collective intelligence.’ They believe 
that what ‘goes,’ what works, what’s worth doing, is better elucidated when 
everyone’s diverse abilities are combined, as opposed to when the knowledge 
monopolies of a select few are imposed. 

They are, in short, ‘cultures of anyone’ because within them it is understood 
that culture, the constant collective discussion — be it explicit or implicit — in 
which decisions are made about what has value, what constitutes a ‘decent 
life,’ is something that anyone should be able to participate in. From the 
point of view of this emergent culture, it is inexcusable that anyone should 
be excluded from the construction of the meaning of her or his dignity. 
For this reason, I propose to define ‘cultures of anyone’ as forms of cultural 
democratization — not so much in terms of allowing access to a body of already 
established knowledge and values (as understood in the habitual sense of 
the phrase), but in the sense of opening the construction of knowledge and 
of values to participation by anyone. 



April 26, 2014, Madrid, Malasana district: seven women — one pregnant — 
and eight children — the sons and daughters of those women — entered an 
apartment building that had been empty for 17 years, with the intention of 
making it their home. These women were neither in hiding nor alone. Signs 
are unfurled from the windows reading ‘Together we can,’ and ‘Safe housing 
for everyone.’ Down in the street, they are supported by a group of people, 
one of whom has a megaphone she uses to announce: 

We are a group of women fighting for the well-being of our children, 
who are in this situation right along with us. We are tired of being 
invisible to the public powers, we condemn the lack of recognition of 
the kind of work we do: domestic work and caring for our families. ... 
Being able to pamper our kids and raising them in the security of a 
home is not a luxury, it is our right. 
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The right to raise a child in a good home seems, in principle, eminently 
reasonable according to that ever-vague amalgam called ‘common sense.’ 
It is much less ‘commonsensical,’ at least in societies strongly based on a 
capitalist economy, to think that this right makes it okay for you to enter 
someone else’s property to set up house and raise your children there. But 
these women have concluded that, given their uncertain situation and the 
way the public powers and their experts have interpreted the ‘right to a good 
home’ as guaranteed by the Spanish Constitution, it is legitimate to accord 
priority to their dignity and the dignity of their children over the validity 
of a deed of property. 

This decision — and this is what I want to emphasize — was not made 
individually, but in the bosom of a social movement that is open to anyone 
and which collects and cultivates diverse abilities and ways of knowing — 
such as solidarity, legal knowledge, public policy analysis, diffusion, etc. — to 
collectively confront housing problems. 

So, these women are among the 1,180 homeless or evicted individuals 
who have already ‘recuperated’ at least 20 empty buildings through the 
‘Social Work’ campaign of the People Affected by the Mortgage Platform 
(Plataforma de Afectados por la Hipoteca, or PAH). It would be difficult 
to dispute that the PAH is one of the institutions most recognized for 
its legitimacy in Spanish society today, thanks to its work of mutual 
support during the ‘housing emergency’ currently taking place in Spain. Its 
legitimacy has not been gained through the authority of ‘experts,’ but earned 
through the democratic processes of a ‘culture of anyone.’ 

Furthermore, it would be disingenuous to claim that this legitimacy was 
generated illegally or ‘behind the backs’ of the powers that be. The change of 
priorities proposed by the PAH has already begun to be translated into laws 
and precedents. Institutions like the Strasbourg Human Rights Commission 
have supported its rejection of evictions, and several judges have conceded 
‘non-recourse debt’ (e.g., accepting the deed to a home as payment in full, 
instead of foreclosing) and even ‘social rents’ proposed by the PAH. In any 
case, all of the Platform’s activities have always been supported by Article 47 
of the Constitution: ‘every person has the right to a decent home.’ 3 

Laws are never unambiguous; they are designed to be interpreted. The 
same is true, although with greater flexibility, of legitimacy and ‘common 



3 The story of the People Affected by Mortgages Platform (PAH) and its 
achievements and social and institutional recognitions has been narrated by two of 
its founders and best-known members, activists Ada Colau and Adria Alemany, in the 
book Vidas hipotecadas (2013). Also of interest on this subject are the documentaries 
La Plataforma (2013) and 7 Days with PAH Barcelona (2014). 
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sense.’ Both spheres, legality and legitimacy, depend on the cultural process 
through which the meanings and values of reality are constantly debated, 
whether tacitly or explicitly. Thus the ‘culture of anyone,’ the type of 
democratization of knowledge bases and value production cultivated by 
initiatives like those of the PAH, is liable to have crucial consequences in 
all areas of social life. 



This book studies the tensions between historically established — although 
at times foundering — forms of cultural authority, and those ‘cultures of 
anyone’ that have reappeared time and again during Spain’s ‘economic crisis.’ 
Regarding the former, the first part of the book proposes two interconnected 
genealogies. On one hand, the cultural authority prevailing at the onset of 
the ‘economic crisis’ partakes of the long ‘modern’ technocratic tradition (de 
Certeau 2010) that grants legitimacy in meaning production only to those 
who participate in certain disciplines and institutions (what Bauman calls 
‘the modern power/knowledge complex’ (1987)), and only if they access it 
by acknowledging their inferiority to and dependence on those who already 
hold it (according to the hierarchical functioning of what Ranciere called ‘the 
pedagogical society’ (2003)). 

On the other hand, over the course of Spain’s parliamentary monarchy 
(1978 to present), a new layer of particularly powerful disciplines and 
institutions has been deposited over this long tradition of cultural authoritar- 
ianism. These disciplines and institutions are extremely flexible devices, 
capable of invading daily life, imposing a way of producing meaning, 
or a ‘way of the world,’ as Dardot and Laval say, that essentially consists 
of generalized competition and turning life into a business (2014; see 
also Garces Mascarenas 2013). This ‘way of the world’ — neoliberalism — 
is enshrined in the traditional ambitions of certain ‘educated’ elites to 
monopolize the production of meaning. These are the ones who have 
endorsed neoliberalism as ‘the best possible system’ so consistently that the 
general public has accepted it as inevitable even if they weren’t quite ready 
to wholeheartedly embrace it. 

This last becomes most obvious at times when a large part of that public 
begins to question the efficacy of neoliberal logic, because they are suffering 
economic insecurity and social inequality generated by its competitive 
principle. It is then, as we see every day, that those who hold political and 
cultural power brandish appeals to ‘normality’ and ‘modernity,’ to equality 
with ‘more advanced countries,’ and to the recommendations of ‘experts,’ 
to reinforce the discredited neoliberal ‘way of the world.’ 
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In the second part of the book, I study some emerging cultural logics that 
interrupt, to a certain degree, both the hierarchical, monopolistic authority 
of ‘those in the know’ and the neoliberal ‘way of the world.’ They do this by 
promoting ways of collaborating that tend to create favorable conditions for 
anyone’s empowerment and the development of anyone’s abilities. I suggest 
that these ways of collaborating have, so far, been much more able to offer 
meanings, languages, symbols, and sociability than to insure food, housing, 
and care. But I also believe that the former elements are just as necessary 
for human life as the latter. With support from feminist theories of social 
reproduction (such as those of Antonella Picchio (2009), Silvia Federici (2010), 
andAmaia Orozco (2014)), I show that in the constant collective process through 
which human life — always constituted by interdependent individuals — 
is sustained, it is also decided, tacitly or explicitly, what constitutes a life 
with dignity. For that decision, ‘culture’ — meaning, languages, symbols, 
sociability — is indispensable. In this sense, ‘culture’ plays an important part 
in maintaining human life, and being able to maintain a nonhierarchical, 
noncompetitive culture is a way of sustaining lives with a certain amount of 
autonomy — cultural autonomy — with respect to neoliberal reason. 

I analyze the aspects of that ‘cultural autonomy’ relative to knowledge 
monopolies and the competitive mechanisms of neoliberalism by studying 
digital cultures, social movements emerging in the cycle opened by the 15 M 
(or Indignados), and some examples of cultural institutions, both public and 
self-managed. Thus I propose a route that begins with the massive expansion 
of the ability to create cultural value collectively through information 
technologies and communication (about which Margarita Padilla (2013), 
Mayo Fuster Morell (2012), Manuel Castells (2009), and many others have 
written at length). At the same time, it suggests the constant difficulty 
for communities to self-manage the value they produce, because of the 
multiplicity of appropriation and precarization mechanisms at the disposal 
of more powerful agents in the game of widespread neoliberal competition 
(Harvey 2013; Harney 2010b; Rowan 2010). 

I continue with an analysis of the 15 M movement and other similar 
ones, like the Mareas (the Tides) and the PAH, which develop protocols 
for collaboration and the composition of diverse knowledge bases and 
abilities in closed physical environments, as Amador Fernandez-Savater, 
one of the most interesting observers of these movements, has made clear 
(2008; 2011a; 2013). With these protocols they manage to provide support 
mechanisms for the bodies that participate in them. Based on the model of 
the 15 M encampments as spaces where participants attempted to sustain 
a life completely devoid of competitiveness and open to anyone, I note 
the difficulties inherent in maintaining this type of experience, betting 
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so heavily on the transformation of daily life, as well as its clashes with 
‘cultural authorities.’ 

Finally, I examine the existence of self-managed cultural institutions, like 
those participating in Fundacion de los Comunes (the Commons Foundation 
Network), and public ones, like Medialab-Prado in Madrid, which have a 
certain ability to ‘decommodify’ the cultural life of those who participate 
in them. I also note the limits in each case. I analyze the difficulties, caused 
by the strong commodification of the public culture sector, in creating 
stable cultural institutions that can function democratically and that the 
population might be inclined to defend as much as schools and public 
hospitals. And, lastly, I discuss the added difficulties that the necessarily 
experimental aspect of the cultural sphere presupposes for those possibilities 
of institutionalization. 



This book does not attempt to be ‘above’ or ‘beyond’ the immense cultural 
problem it seeks to theorize through the disjunction between a ‘culture of 
experts’ and a ‘culture of anyone.’ On the contrary, it is an investigation of 
that problem which attempts to inscribe itself within the democratizing 
logics of the very ‘cultures of anyone’ that it studies, as well as contributing 
something that could be useful for them. 

Therefore, I want to clarify that I think the ‘cultures of anyone’ I am 
writing about are the most appropriate ones to study themselves and their 
context. My contribution attempts to respect this fact by bringing together 
numerous voices that emerge from them, and by recognizing that my own 
voice exists here due to that ‘collective intelligence.’ I attempt to show my 
indebtedness to these cultures explicitly through quotes, the frequency 
of which serves to belie the fiction of a strong authorial function. Such a 
dominant authorial voice would tend to obscure the collective sources of its 
knowledge in an effort to individually capitalize on their value. In any case, 
some of the lines of inquiry with which I dialogue will become more explicit 
in the rather more detailed summary of my argument, outlined chapter by 
chapter, that I offer to the reader below. 4 

In chapter one I first present some distinctive characteristics of the 

4 I also want to clarify that most of the specific references to the cultures I am 
studying come from the Madrid area. This is not due to a deliberate choice, but 
because I have not, unfortunately, been able to extend the affinity and first-hand 
knowledge that has helped me carry out this investigation to all parts of the Spanish 
state to the extent I would have liked. For that I beg your pardon, and I hope to be 
able to correct these limitations in future works. 
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forms of cultural authority prevailing in a Spain in crisis, and then I begin 
to trace key lines of their genealogy. Starting with the ways in which big 
communications media, experts, politicians and intellectuals have presented 
the crisis, I discuss their capacity to ‘establish a reality’ (as Michel de Certeau 
says) that tends to imagine society as a collection of individuals competing 
among themselves for a market of diverse goods and possibilities. I note that 
this competitive, individualistic way of life, which constitutes the heart of 
neoliberalism (according to Laval and Dardot), has suffered a certain decline. 
Likewise, those agencies of cultural authority that ‘establish’ this way of life 
have seen their credibility suffer due to the economic collapse. 

I trace the genealogy of the cultural model in crisis by starting from 
the structural division between the people responsible for sustaining 
life and the people responsible for managing the production of meaning. 
The anthropologist Paul Radin observed this division in precapitalist 
societies, but the sociologist Zygmunt Bauman also considers it a defining 
characteristic of modernity. The ‘modern power/knowledge complex’ is 
defined, according to Bauman, by the particularly virulent practice of 
monopolizing the production of meaning. During the Enlightenment, this 
led to the establishment of the ‘garden societies’ model through which the 
elites attempted not only to dominate everyone else, but to transform those 
other lives and cultures to be ‘productive.’ In other words, the elites tried to 
make the rest of the population adapt to the capitalist mode of production 
and distribution of value. 

In accord with the historians Sanchez Leon (2010) and Jesus Izquierdo 
(2002), I argue that the widespread implantation of this capitalist way of 
life occurred during the second phase of Francoism, enshrined through 
the technoscientific legitimacy of certain expert elites who claimed to be 
‘modernizing’ the country. To achieve this, the rural peasant culture(s) of 
some two-thirds of the population had to be discredited, which generated a 
whole series of significant collective inferiority complexes. But in addition, 
during that transformation, the foundations were laid for Spain’s future 
participation in the European neoliberal economic model, as explained by 
the Observatorio Metropolitano de Madrid (Lopez Hernandez and Rodriguez 
Lopez 2010). This participation was legitimized by the heirs to a long 
tradition of ‘modernizing, pro-European’ intellectual elites, who considered 
incorporation into neoliberal Europe the only possible path to democratic 
‘normalization.’ 

The second chapter comprises a more detailed analysis of the 
‘standardizing’ operation carried out by the cultural authorities of the 
so-called ‘Cultura de la Transition’ or ‘CT’ (Transition Culture). It begins with 
a reminder of the well-known arguments regarding the exceptional nature 
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of the situation experienced by everyone at the end of the dictatorship, and 
how this served as a justification for some less than democratic (opaque, 
nonrepresentative, elitist) ways of ushering in ‘democracy.’ I relate those 
well-known arguments to the added authority the political elites of the 
transition gained through their proximity to the cultural elites. I propose 
that not only is it true, as Guillem Martinez (creator of the idea of a ‘Culture 
of Transition’ (2012)) claimed, that the cultural world would deactivate 
its critical capacity, but also that a majority of its members opted for 
a depoliticized, individualist conception of aesthetic modernity, which I 
analyze drawing on Reinaldo Laddaga’s work (2006). 

Unlike in other cultural environments that were surely also ‘modern’ 
(such as the transitional underground culture studied by German Labrador 
(2008)), the official culture of post-dictatorial Spain would view aesthetic 
style as something separate from politics, reinforcing through that supposed 
neutrality the political value of a neoliberal status quo that was always 
presented as the ‘only path to modernity.’ The journalistic columnism 
of progressive intellectuals would turn out to be essential in this regard 
for consolidating a model of individual cultural authority based on the 
supposed apolitical exceptionality of the ‘creator,’ who has broken away 
from the communities from which he receives the cultural materials for his 
production. As a result, he is at constant risk of being manipulated in one 
way or another by the speculative mechanisms of neoliberalism. 

The risk of manipulation becomes even more acute as widespread 
commodification increasingly spectacularizes the world of culture, 
transforming it into a ‘brand’ ready to be consumed. This ‘culture brand’ 
or ‘culture bubble’ model coexists with the intellectual’s ambitions to 
constitute an independent, critical authority confronting the established 
powers. However, I argue that as long as he continues to be tacitly perceived 
as part of the elite that must lead everyone else to ‘modernity,’ the intellectual 
still participates in a structural inequality that turns him into an indirect 
guarantor of the very social order he criticizes. 

The third chapter is a brief incursion into two possible counter-figures of 
the ‘intellectual,’ or simply, of the ‘cultural agent.’ These are characterized 
precisely by having maintained a fertile and generous dialogue with the 
communities of meaning production that have inspired and nourished their 
work. While I focus my argument primarily on writer Luis Mateo Diez’s 
relationship with the peasant cultures of northwest Spain, and on Juan 
Marse’s with the working-class cultures of Barcelona, I also consider some 
other similar cases. I propose that the enthusiasm for regional autonomy 
during the Spanish transition generated a favorable breeding ground for 
experimentation with forms of political and aesthetic modernity that were 
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capable of including aspects of traditional rural cultures. But I also note 
that perhaps the main difficulty for such operations was trying to reconcile 
cultures that prioritize the reproduction of a collective, interdependent life 
with the inevitably ‘productivist,’ individualistic drift of Spanish ‘modernity.’ 

I finish by recuperating the odd cases of certain ‘writer-workers,’ like 
Marse, Vazquez Montalban, and Francisco Candel, who constructed their 
poetics inspired by the collective modes of creative consumption of an 
incipient postwar mass culture (cinema, music, comics, etc.). I argue that, as 
in the case of the writers inspired by ‘peasant cultures,’ these writer-workers 
also gravitated towards a separation from the traditional roots that inspire 
them, as the depoliticized, individualist model of the ‘writer’ imposed from 
outside weakens those precarious ties. 

In the second part of the book, I move on to a study of some of 
the disagreements and alternatives that arose to confront the model of 
cultural authority during the neoliberal crisis. I begin in the fourth chapter 
by considering some collaborative modes of value production in digital 
cultures. I take as my starting point the cyberactivist campaigns begun in 
protest against the so-called Sinde Law (2009) that limited online sharing 
practices. I relate this mass defense of the Internet to the fact that increasing 
job insecurity drove many people, especially young people, to find a space 
online where they could collaboratively cultivate their abilities to create 
value, since there was no opportunity for them to do so in an increasingly 
competitive, exclusive job market. 

Furthermore, I note the importance of the dual tradition of defense 
of freedom and defense of online equality (with its countercultural and 
academic origins) (Bollier 2008). Likewise, I examine the explosion of ‘active 
publics’ that have sprung up around the mass cultures of the digital age 
(Jenkins 2006) as breeding grounds for the appearance of a democratic, 
participative Web in the Spanish state — a Web that encountered its defining 
moment in the struggles against the Sinde Law. I highlight this culture as an 
important source for the creation of a ‘subjectivity’ (culturally constructed 
identity) unknown to the hierarchical, competitive cultural establishment. 

In this respect, I show how the polemic about the Internet served to 
generate an increasingly elaborate self-representation by a new social group 
that perceived itself as different from the establishment, irrespective of 
how many and varied were the positions and discourses this new group 
espoused. Importantly, I also note the latent tensions and contradictions — 
expressed, for example, in the boycott campaign, ‘No les votes,’ against 
the parties that supported the Sinde Law — between a liberal, individualist 
conception of society, and the increasingly widespread reality of liberal 
institutions’ inability to guarantee a true democracy. 
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In the fifth chapter, I analyze the drift of these new subjectivities and 
their contradictions into the 15M movement (also known as the Indignados). 
I argue that the creation of small ‘tent cities’ in the plazas at the start of the 
movement intensified the coordination of different abilities that was taking 
place online with the goal of collaboratively supporting the daily life of the 
protesters in the plazas. In other words, they avoided participation in the 
hierarchical, competitive logics of the neoliberal cultural authority that was 
being blamed for the economic crisis. 

They thus strengthened a cultural model based on mutual empowerment 
and on the composition of diverse abilities and ways of knowing, from 
affective, daily, and experiential ones to specialized, technical ones. This 
model has become one of the main elements of a new political and cultural 
‘climate,’ underpinning many other collective processes (Fernandez-Savater 
2012). Among these, of course, are those of the PAH and the civic Mareas 
(especially the Mareas in defense of public health and public education). 

Opposition to this model by intellectuals and powerful media outlets 
has been staunch, and in this chapter I examine some of the ways these 
authorities have tried to discredit the ‘cultures of anyone’ arising from the 
‘15M climate.’ They attempt this through their reliance on a social model that 
requires a large part of the population to set limits on its intelligence and 
delegate its capacities to those responsible for ‘establishing reality.’ I show 
that the cultures of anyone have essentially confronted this cultural power 
in three ways. In the first place, they respond directly, as happens more and 
more often in public speeches defending their position as ‘anyone.’ Second, 
they sidestep classifications and representations emitted by the powers 
that be, often through the use of digital tools and humor. And third, they 
confront the power structure by constructing spaces where they can exercise 
their right to a truly democratic culture in a sustained way, such as the 
plazas of the 15M, despite their relative transience. 

Finally, in the sixth chapter, I continue my inquiry into the modes of 
constructing alternatives to the tradition of cultural authoritarianism and 
neoliberalism. I turn to a study of institutions that try to offer permanent life 
spaces for the ‘cultures of anyone.’ I highlight the cultural and political project 
Traficantes de Suenos (TdS), which belongs to the Fundacion de los Comunes 
network, as an example of the successes achieved by self-managed spaces 
that base their ability to decommodify and democratize meaning production 
on the daily support of the communities that nourish them and benefit from 
them. I compare this example to a public institution, like Medialab-Prado, 
which shares many of TdS’s democratizing strategies, as well as contributing 
a few of its own. It suffers, however, from the widespread harassment aimed 
at the public sector by competitive, privatizing neoliberal logics. 
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I discuss how the growing civic interest in bringing the logics of 
democratic self-management to the public sphere runs up against that 
harassment. This is clearly exemplified in an offer of ‘participation’ extended 
by public institutions that doesn’t include the possibility of truly confronting 
precarization or any of the means that neoliberalism has at its disposal of 
capturing and speculating with collectively produced values. Building on 
the work of other researchers of public cultural policies, such as Ruben 
Martinez (2013), Jaron Rowan (2013), and Adolfo Estalella (2012), I analyze 
these questions in relation to the recently proposed Plan Estrategico de la 
Cultura de Madrid (PECAM). But I also suggest that if there has not been a 
civic defense of public cultural institutions comparable to those of health 
care and education, it isn’t just because the state has left those institutions to 
the mercy of neoliberal depredation. I think it’s also because of the inevitable 
tension that arises in the cultural sphere between experimentation and 
institutionality. Thus I note, in agreement with Sanchez Criado (2014), the 
importance of experimentation in constructing truly democratic cultures. At 
the same time, I emphasize the difficulty of conceiving of institutions that 
are sufficiently open to be able to sustain such experimentation. 

I conclude my tour by recuperating some aesthetic projects that have 
brought democratic experimentation into the sphere of languages, symbols, 
and forms of representation in general. These include the poetics seminar 
Euraca, the readers’ network #Bookcamping, the musical platform Fundacion 
Robo (and its ‘literary faction,’ Asalto), and the chronicle blog ‘Al final de la 
asamblea.’ Finally, I end by mentioning something I consider fundamental 
for the maintenance of the ‘cultures of anyone’: their ability not only 
to suggest answers to specific political and social problems, but also to 
question the authoritarian, competitive cultural lenses that condition our 
way of understanding those very problems, and to replace them with other, 
more democratic filters. 




PART I 



Cultural Authority 
and Neoliberal ‘Modernization’ 




CHAPTER 1 



Cultural Aspects of the Neoliberal Crisis: 
Genealogies of a Fractured Legitimacy 



guiada veras de la pura ley 
la mano del que sabe’ 



1.1. Crisis of a Hierarchical, Individualistic Cultural Model 
1.1.1. Circuit of voices about crisis 

At first, the ‘crisis’ was just one more news story, one more piece of 
information, one more topic of conversation in a world of news, information, 
and topics of conversation. Couched in the language of economists, the crisis 
appeared in the spring of 2007 as nothing more than an ‘expectation of a 
slowdown in economic growth.’ It was noted, however, that ‘the level of 
individual debt was very high due to mortgage rates’ and that ‘the real estate 
market had cooled.’ 1 The following year, surveys and newspapers confirmed 
the bad news: ‘63% of Spaniards will have to limit their vacations to only one 
or two weeks, if that,’ ‘Spaniards Will Spend 15% Less on Seasonal Sales Due 
to the Economic Slowdown,’ ‘The Crisis Is Pushing Users Towards Buying 
Cheaper Drugs.’ 2 Because, of course, at the beginning the crisis was already 
a threat to the fulfillment of individual desires in a world of individuals 
who seek to fulfill their desires. 

From that implicit perspective on life, the media created stories that 
highlighted the crisis, adding information and showing its effects. They 
offered the life stories of young men and women who were affected by the 
crisis. The national newspaper El Pais quoted a number of them in their 
2012 report ‘#Nimileuristas’ (‘not 1,000 euros’) on twenty-somethings and 

1 See http://www.elmundo.es/mundodinero/2o07/o5/24/economia/1179999308. 
html. 

2 See http://www.que.es/actualidad/sociedad/vacaciones-light-para-tiempos-de- 
crisis.html; http://www.elmundo.es/mundodinero/2008/07/01/economia/1214920305. 
html; http://www.diarioya.es/content/la-crisis-potencia-el-consumo-de-drogas-m% 
C3%Ais-baratas. 
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thirty-somethings who earn less than €i,ooo a month and are desperate for 
work: ‘If nobody gives me a chance, how can I get experience?’ ‘I’ve written 
up a new resume that says I only have a high school diploma.’ ‘I work three 
hours a day and earn 200 euros.’ ‘I have never turned down any kind of 
work’ (El Pais 2012). 

In the wake of this growing adjustment to ‘the crisis,’ and thus to an ever 
more precarious job market, the big media outlets kept repeating, summer 
after summer, ‘This year there will be less post-vacation depression because 
of the crisis.’ And the three or four people interviewed on the daily news 
shows confirmed, ‘Having a job these days is a luxury!’ 3 Through all these 
years ‘in crisis,’ the social barometer readings of the Center for Sociological 
Research (CIS in Spanish) have accompanied these sound bites, consistently 
illustrating ‘Spaniards’ greatest worries’: unemployment, always in first 
place and apparently insurmountable, followed by the economy, corruption, 
and politics jockeying fiercely for the succeeding positions. ‘Corruption 
Unseats the Crisis, Pushing It to Second Place,’ announced public television 
in 2013, sounding for all the world like an announcer trying to generate 
excitement at a horse race. 4 

But not everything has been numbers and surveys: from the start, the 
expert information has been accompanied, as is customary, by the less 
technical, more ‘human’ commentary of ‘intellectuals’ and ‘opinion-makers’ 
who dealt in the supposed language of ‘the man on the street.’ Columnists 
like Javier Marias were warning us as long ago as 2006 that ‘from the 
perspective of el hombre vulgar,’’ with whom Marias claimed to be in agreement, 
‘Spain is being destroyed by the deceptions of real estate developers, mayors, 
sponsors of public works, and independent counselors’ (Marias 2006). From 
the government, highly placed politicians like the President himself made 
statements designed to calm these kinds of fears, at the height of a 2007 
that now seems so naive: ‘Since Spanish financial entities are international 
models of solvency, they are much less exposed to risks like those faced by 
the mortgage market in the United States.’ 5 

In harmony with the government’s reassuring and almost proud response 
to the threat of the crisis, there were other declarations of the legitimacy of 
the status quo, occasionally from the ‘cultural world.’ A case in point is an 
academic book published shortly thereafter with the euphoric title of Mas es 



3 See http://www.abc.es/videos-espana/20130902/crisis-atenua-sindrome- 

postvacacional-2644909004001.html. 

4 See http://www.rtve.es/noticias/20130306/corrupcion-se-dispara-ya-segundo- 
problema-para-espanoles/6i36o9.shtml. 

5 Zapatero in an appearance with banker Emilio Botin in September 2007. 
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mas : sociedady cultura en la Espaha democratica, 1986-2008 (Gracia and Rodenas 
2009), which was still, in 2009, celebrating the recent transformation of 
Spain into ‘an ultramodern, post-capitalist society which above all has lost 
a good part of the collective inferiority complexes that defined part of its 
image and its very reality.’ Although, to be fair, in weighing the pros and 
cons, the book simultaneously lamented society’s excessive confidence in ‘a 
sector like construction, which is so prone to speculation’ (14). 

Undoubtedly there were also many other voices that are more difficult to 
recover now: we well know that at the same time, in private or semi-private 
circles, infinite daily conversations repeated, translated, countered, and 
reworked those news stories, pieces of information, and comments. In 
homes, in workplaces, at cinemas, museums and other entertainments, in 
cooperatives and activist milieus, and increasingly in the public-private 
sphere of digital networks, many people (placed by the words of those 
like Marias in the position of ‘ common man’) were anticipating or already 
suffering difficulties, and blaming culprits. They tried to understand the 
technical language of economics by referring — often with total incredulity 
or suspicion — to that new reality of information still in formation: ‘the 
crisis.’ 

1.1.2. Establishing and consuming reality 

This whole cycle (formed by the media, experts, intellectuals, politicians, 
academics, and ‘the people’) was heavily influenced by the generalized 
custom in contemporary Western societies of accepting as ‘reality’ whatever 
is shown, explained, commented, and made visible with facts, images and 
stories. We could call this the ‘habit of visible reality.’ It is an indirect heir 
of the great transformation that occurred at the beginning of so-called 
Western ‘modernity,’ which was the cause, as Michel de Certeau notes, 
of a progressive change in the way people viewed reality. Little by little, 
they stopped believing that reality was an invisible nucleus surrounded 
by deceptive appearances. In its place, they began to accept the opposite 
perspective that reality was visible, but needed to be studied empirically 
to discredit unfounded beliefs. A big gap was also opened through which 
a large part of that reality was illuminated by what would be the great 
legitimized method of observation: science. The rest was left in the dark, 
waiting to be studied by means of authorized scientific procedures that 
would replace traditional knowledge now considered deficient (‘primitive’ 
or ‘popular’) by the new cultural elites. 6 



6 Lafuente and Rodriguez, in their book \Todos sabios! (2013), propose a lucid 
historical explanation for the birth of this scientific paradigm, emphasizing its long 
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In a later (and more extreme) spin on this new paradigm, a new type of 
belief would spread: simply put, if something could be shown, made visible, 
it must be considered real. This is what de Certeau calls the ‘creation of 
reality,’ and this is how the mass media makes it work: representations, or 
simply visible ‘fictions’ or ‘simulations,’ are constructed which are assumed 
to be realistic, and which, by their very ability to make something visible, 
are taken as referents of reality. 

Oddly, says de Certeau, this does not necessarily mean we believe that 
these fictions are reality. We know they are constructions, representations, 
and simulations. We don’t believe in them ‘directly’ — what’s more, we often 
believe they are pure manipulation — but at the same time, we give them 
the status of reality, because we think they are ‘what everyone believes.’ It 
becomes a vicious circle, because ‘everyone’ believes that ‘ everyone ’ believes 
the media. Quoting ‘everyone’ thus becomes, according to de Certeau, the 
most sophisticated weapon for making people believe (or at least to get 
people to act as if they believe): 

since it plays on what others supposedly believe, [the quote] becomes 
the means through which reality is established ... ‘Opinion surveys’ 
have become the most basic and passive form of this kind of quote. 
This perpetual self-citation — the multiplicity of surveys — is the fiction 
through which the country is led to believe what the country itself is. (189) 

‘The Crisis Makes Us More Miserable: Spain Shows Sixth Greatest Decline in 
Happiness.’ This was the finding of a UN study, later repeated on the journal 
20 Minutes in September 2013. 7 

On the other hand, this establishment of reality by the media takes place, 
as de Certeau also suggests, within the framework of an organizational 
system of commercialized, production- and consumer-oriented practices. 
This means that the media not only ‘establish’ reality, but also organize 
its reception by giving it the form of a market of products consumed by 
individuals. This organization thus reinforces another central custom of our 
contemporary Western societies: relating to reality as if it were a market of 
diverse possibilities to fulfill individual desires. And that, it seems to me, 
could be a good extended definition of what we sometimes call ‘consumerism.’ 
In a documentary entitled ‘jGeneracion perdida?’ (Lost Generation?), 
which garnered a record audience for the public television program 
Documentos TV (746,000 viewers on October 9, 2011), an analysis of the crisis 

duration and, thus, the impossibility of establishing clear limits between what is 
considered science and what is not. 

7 See http://www.20minutos.eS/noticia/1915941/o/felicidad/espana/crisis/. 
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was presented that was very much in line with this type of organization 
of reality. The story revolved around seven young people who were not 
acquainted, and who represented very different ‘personal’ options in the face 
of the crisis. Thus, while one young woman left to live in the country, one 
of the men emigrated, a second woman protested at the university, another 
man spent his days at home on the sofa, and yet another man exerted 
himself to become a successful entrepreneur, and so on. The story centered 
much more on all those apparently individual responses to the crisis than 
on what the crisis itself might have meant for the family, social, local, or 
institutional environments in which these young people lived — never mind 
the possible collective responses generated from within those environments, 
the existence of which was obscure at best. 

This type of reading — facing the crisis by focusing on some supposed 
individual decisions that led people to suffer through the crisis or face it 
according to their personal preferences (we could almost call it a kind of 
‘crisis consumerism’) — has dominated media representations. Significantly, 
it is reproduced, for example, in an array of reports about young people 
in crisis, like the aforementioned report in El Pais, ‘#Nimileuristas.’ This 
was a sequel to material the newspaper had already published seven years 
previously about the ‘mileuristas’ (‘1,000 euroists’) (El Pais 2005): earning 
1,000 euros a month only lasted a short time as a symbol of financial 
insecurity. In fact, in the seven years between 2005 and 2012, it became a 
coveted and unreachable goal for many. In both cases, the individual point 
of view was always given narrative pre-eminence. Furthermore, it was 
supported by basic assumptions, such as that society consists of a set of 
autonomous (in principal) individuals who form instrumental relationships 
among themselves, basically looking for work to gain access to the money 
that will allow them to fulfill their desires. The very labels ‘mileuristas’ and 
‘nimileuristas,’ like the earlier and sadly famous ‘Ni-Nis’ (young people who 
‘neither [ni] studied, nor [ni] worked’), are especially apt for this type of 
individualist and consumerist interpretation of reality (in the broader sense 
that I have proposed), since they attempt to name anomalies in a paradigm 
that views society as a group of autonomous individuals who work for 
money to be able to satisfy their individual desires. 

1.1.3. The individualist fallacy 

But as the geographer David Harvey explained in The Urban Experience (1989), 
understanding social reality as though it were essentially a supermarket of 
goods that individuals can acquire tends to disguise the material constitutive 
interdependence of humanbeings, and to exacerbate the competition between 
them. The philosopher Marina Garces recently published her reflections 
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on this constitutive human interdependence in her book Un mundo comun 
(2013). She understands all existence as a radically unfinished, vulnerable, 
and relational process, asserting, ‘To exist is to depend ... Our bodies, as 
thinking, desiring bodies, are imbricated in a network of interdepend- 
encies on multiple scales’ (67). This becomes increasingly obvious, in other 
respects, in our present globalized world: ‘The experience of global union 
is, in truth, the real but risky interdependence of the fundamental aspects 
of human life: reproduction, communication, and survival’ (21). Based on 
this experience, it is becoming increasingly difficult to believe in what 
Garces calls the ‘fantasy of individual self-sufficiency,’ a fantasy that has 
dominated Western experience since liberalism invented the ‘individual 
owner,’ who would only enter into relations with others of his own free will 
and to exchange property. 8 

No one is an island however. The necessary network of resources (cultural 
and ‘natural’), care, and mutual help that makes human life possible is 
an essential common heritage. This heritage, however, becomes hidden 
behind a veil of commercial transactions between individuals when social 
life is represented in the form of a market. Apart from that, to expect 
human subsistence to be based solely on these commercial transactions is 
extremely risky because, as the Spanish philosopher Cesar Rendueles (2013) 
says, ‘commerce is a type of competitive interaction in which we try to take 
advantage of our opponent.’ He goes on to say: 

Precapitalist societies thought it was crazy to base their material 
survival on the uncertainty of competition. For the same reason, we 
think a person who bets his or her only house at poker or plays Russian 
roulette is doing something not only risky but wrong: the imbalance 
between the risks and the benefits is too high. People always need food, 
clothing, care, and a place to lay their heads. Is it reasonable to subject 
these constant necessities to the whim of the market? (22) 



8 With respect to the close connection between the paradigm of liberalism’s legal 
individualism and commercialism, Garces asserts, ‘In the modern world, the relation 
of each individual to the abstract field of law guarantees the articulation of society ... 
the abstract subjectivity of the juridical, egalitarian, universal order is what allows us 
to think of society by assuming the premise of the individual freed of all community 
ties ... It is precisely the abstraction of that subjectivity, as guardian of equality and 
universality, that allows us to maintain human relations and concrete cooperation 
in terms of reciprocal indifference. Thus, juridical universalism is governed by the 
reduction of interpersonal relations to economic relations. “It is the universalism of 
businessmen,” Barcellona clearly states. It is the form of togetherness that capitalism 
needs to develop and to function. We might add: together in the abstract, diverse 
and detached in the concrete’ (26). 
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The relative commercialization of life that is inevitable in all societies 
that use some form of money is extended and multiplied in the capitalist 
West, where money is effectively coming to be used as ‘the measure of all 
social value.’ Consequently, we also find more prevalent in the West the 
establishment of what Harvey called ‘the money community,’ a form of 
social relationship that substitutes ‘objective’ dependency structures for 
personal ties. 9 Likewise, according to the anthropologist David Graeber 
(2011), this type of commercialization of social relationships allows us 
to delude ourselves that we can settle our ethical obligations to others by 
paying our monetary debts. 

When the crisis hit the Spanish state about 2008, it was inevitably 
mediated through this paradigm of establishing and organizing reality as a 
market of products for individuals who relate to one another according to the 
laws of the ‘money community,’ reproducing a consumerist ‘subjectivity’ — a 
culturally constructed lifestyle. 10 

The crisis erupts, in fact, in a country integrated into a Western capitalism 
that tends to make money the measure of all social value. Moreover, the 
country has integrated an evolved, extreme form of capitalism that has 
been developing since the 1970s: neoliberalism. As Christian Laval and 
Pierre Dardot have noted, neoliberalism should be understood not only as 
an ‘ideology’ or an ‘economic policy,’ but as a true ‘way of life’ that would 



9 Following Marx, Harvey states, ‘Money arises out of concrete social practices of 
commodity exchange and the division of labor. The grand diversity of actual labor 
processes given over to the production of all manner of goods of specific qualities 
(concrete labor applied to produce use values) gets averaged out and represented 
in the single abstract magnitude of money (exchange value). Bonds of personal 
dependency are thereby broken and replaced by “objective dependency relations” 
between individuals who relate to each other through market prices and money 
and commodity transactions’ (167). Money becomes the mediator and regulator of 
all economic relations between individuals; it becomes the abstract and universal 
measure of social wealth and the concrete means of expression of social power. 
Money, Marx (1973, 224-25) goes on to observe, dissolves the community and in so 
doing ‘becomes the real community’ (168). 

10 Thus, concludes Rendueles, in our societies, consumerism becomes a way of 
making sense of all the facets of life in general: ‘[Consumerism] is a type of activity 
in which the ends are given and there is no room for discussion. It consists simply of 
choosing the means that I consider to be best suited to satisfying my desires. Adidas 
or Nike? Windows or Mac? In itself it is not such a bad thing. Our daily life would 
be impossible if we subjected all our preferences to constant critique. The problem is 
when this type of activity takes on a heavy symbolic load and becomes a privileged 
source of meaning, when it becomes how we forge our personal identity. ... In the 
market our interactions are simple, bounded, and easily conceptualized. Why not 
explain the rest of our life with the same precision and simplicity?’ (185). 
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carry capitalism’s individualistic logic to extremes: ‘it has as a primary 
characteristic the generalization of competition as behavioral norm, and 
of business as a model for subjectivity.’ Or even as a ‘standard of life’ 
that ‘obligates everyone to live in a universe of generalized competition, 
commands both the employed and the unemployed, subjects relationships to 
the ways of the market, impels the justification of ever-greater inequalities, 
and also transforms the individual, who from then on is called on to perceive 
himself and conduct himself as a business’ (14). 11 

1.1.4. Neoliberalism as the new way of the world 

‘Germans are all work, they don’t take the time to chat as much as in Spain.’ 
Javier, a Spaniard who emigrated due to the crisis, offered this opinion in 
the ‘Expatriate’ section of the Buffington Post (‘Huyo de la realidad espanola’ 
2014). He continues, ‘The important thing is to create a plan that lets you 
get to where you want to be in the future, and then follow it through.’ 
Irene, another immigrant to Berlin, is also looking to the future: ‘It hurts to 
leave my family, my boyfriend, my friends ... But I think it’s what’s best for 
me.’ The vice president of the Youth Council, however, is not so optimistic 
about emigration. ‘It is obvious that this process will imply, first of all, a 
substantial loss of human capital for the country,’ he laments. 12 

The neoliberal conversion of ‘life’ to ‘human capital’ clearly has a 
counterpart in all the rest of humanity which does not seem so ‘capitalizable,’ 
and which frequently encounters many more obstacles to emigration. This 
other mass of humanity is spoken of in other sections of the newspapers, 
and with very different metaphors — such as the recently much-overused one 
of ‘attack’: ‘Massive Attack of Immigrants on Spanish Borders’ (Euronews), 
‘Around 1,000 Immigrants Attempt Another Unsuccessful Attack on the 



11 Laval and Dardot take as their point of departure Michel Foucault’s analysis 
of neoliberalism in his 1979 courses published under the title The Birth of Biopolitics 
(2010). In these courses, Foucault opens the door to understanding neoliberalism as 
a compound of technologies of power and technologies of subjectivation. His concept 
of governmentality is key here, because it expands the analysis of neoliberalism 
beyond the role (or lack of a role) of states, shifting the focus to a wider spectrum of 
ways in which people ‘conduct the conduct’ of others. He also clarifies the relations 
between classic liberalism and neoliberalism, notably revealing, as Laval and Dardot 
themselves recently underscored (Fernandez-Savater, Malo, and Avila 2014), that the 
‘homo economicus’ of neoliberalism is not the same as the ‘entrepreneur of himself’ 
of neoliberalism, this second becoming not so much someone who seeks a balance 
between his efforts and his compensation, but, moreover, somewhat constantly 
looking for more, constantly trying to ‘go beyond himself.’ 

12 See http://www.huffingtonpost.es/2012/10/13/jovenes-espanoles-emigran_n_ 
1963468.html. 
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Ceuta Border Fence’ (El Mundo), ‘One Civil Guard for Every 64 Immigrants 
Waiting for the Attack’ (la Razon). 13 

Neoliberalism permeates everything, from the microbusiness that is me 
to giant transnational businesses and their flow of cheap labor. Exacerbating 
these competitive tendencies, which only increase as they move from 
monetarized societies to capitalist ones, neoliberalism’s success is immense, 
and it ended up becoming the real ‘reason for the world’ towards the end of 
the twentieth century, according to Laval and Dardot: 

For more than 30 years, this rule of existence has dominated public 
policies, ruled global economic relations, and remodeled subjectivity. 
The circumstances of this normative success have been described 
frequently, be they the political aspect (the conquest of power by 
neoliberal forces), the economic aspect (the rise of globalized financial 
capitalism), the social aspect (individualization of social relations 
at the expense of collective solidarities, with extreme polarization 
between rich and poor), or the subjective aspect (appearance of a new 
subject and development of new psychological pathologies). (14) 14 

13 See http://www.elmundo.es/espana/2014/03/04/53158197e2704e52238b456a. 
html; http://www.larazon.es/detalle_movil/noticias/5757689/espana/un-guardia-por- 
cada-64-inmigrantes-para-vigilar-la-frontera-de-ceuta-y-melilla#.UysNK43TYgc; 
http://es.euronews.com/2013/09/17/asalto-masivo-de-inmigrantes-a-las-fronteras- 
espanolas-en-el-norte-de-africa/. 

14 As the Observatorio Metropolitano of Madrid — and in particular its member 
Emmanuel Rodriguez — notes in Hipotesis democracia (37-45), neoliberalism 
historically arises in parallel with the progressive financiarization of global 
capitalism. This financiarization, in turn, was the response to industrial capitalism’s 
profit crisis, which emerged in the 1970s. Rodriguez asserts, after a quick history 
that covers the dollar’s abandonment of the gold standard, the creation of big 
international financial markets, and the massive deregulation in that sector starting 
in the 1990s, that ‘practically all social production is currently determined and 
negotiated through some type of financial instrument or value.’ Thus, ‘both the 
means of social security (such as pensions, access to higher education and, in 
some ways, to healthcare) and consumption itself (reduced because of salary 
stagnation) have become increasingly dependent on mechanisms of financiarized 
provisions’ (41). This dependence has disastrous results, because financiarization 
in and of itself constitutes an unsustainable economic practice. Financiarization 
needs constantly to expand, but it always does so unsustainably, in the form of 
‘bubbles’: ‘As might be suspected, the increase in financial profit requires and forces 
financial expansion — in other words, a growing concentration of liquidity in certain 
financial assets, a noticeable increase in the creation of credit, and a price increase on 
those very assets. The convergence of this tendency with the basic structure of any 
financial bubble is total. The problem lies in the fact that these periods of financial 
expansion are always temporary’ (42). With all regulation suppressed, and in trying 
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In twenty- first- century Spain, marked by the spread of neoliberal logic 
into all these areas (political, economic, social, or subjective), the crisis that 
began in 2008 was constructed as a media referent that filtered through 
a neoliberal lens the very real, prolonged, and increasing suffering of 
people who lost their homes, their jobs, and their hopes of finding a 
job; people impacted by cutbacks in basic public services for healthcare, 
addiction, or education, forced to emigrate in search of work, and a long and 
painful etcetera. As this media referent, the crisis was, again, primarily the 
story of an irritating situation that interrupted the ‘normal’ course of life, 
an obstacle to the possible satisfaction of individual desires in the reality 
market. It was constantly kept in the public eye through more surveys, more 
news stories, more facts and rumors that ‘the public’ could later use as 
fodder for conversations about ‘the state of the country.’ The crisis, we were 
told by the huge media corporations, keeps us from realizing our dreams, 
it makes life harder for us, it even causes ‘human drama’ (such as, notably, 
the ‘drama of the evictions,’ as the well-known journalistic formula goes). 

1.1.5. Crisis of the system as crisis of a way of life 

Regarding the causes of the crisis, the media presented two main hegemonic 
narratives, which were hinted at from the beginning. On one hand, it 
was suggested that the crisis was a technical problem, and as such, it 
had to be solved by experts (‘Experts Ask the EU to “Intervene” in the 
Spanish Economy,’ 2010; ‘An Expert Affirms that the Crisis Will Not End this 
Legislature,’ 2011; ‘World Bank Expert: Spain Has No Solution without Credit 
to the SMEs,’ 2013). 15 On the other hand, ethical and political responsibilities 
were pointed out. For the most part, these were seen as responsibilities of the 
elites and of professional groups like those construction firms and mayors 
Marias called ‘the villains of the nation.’ But sometimes, the finger was 



to overcome its constant ‘crises,’ financiarization expands until it causes families 
and businesses to go into debt, but it is forced to find a limit to that indebtedness: 
‘The main limit to financiarization lies here in the limits on its expansion. With all 
legal restrictions eliminated, these limits rest on certain thresholds of family and 
business indebtedness, which are made especially patent at times, like the present, 
of collapse of equity bubbles and asset deflation’ (42). Financiarization is therefore 
a dead end at the heart of neoliberalism. Or, as Rodriguez says, ‘[Fjinanciarization 
today is the social and economic form of capitalism and also an unviable solution 
to its medium-term contradictions’ (37). For an analysis that reaches similar 
conclusions from the perspective of feminist economics, see Perez Orozco (2014). 

15 See http://www.abc.es/20100122/economia-economia/piden-intervencion- 
europea-espana-201001220845.html; http://www.20minutos.eS/noticia/977971/o/; 
http://www.invertia.com/noticias/experto-banco-mundial-espana-no-tiene- 
solucion-credito-pymes-2910077.htm. 
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pointed more generally at society as a whole, for ‘living beyond its means’ 
(‘Fatima Banez: Spain Has Lived beyond its Means,’ ‘Rajoy: We’ve Bought 
Trips to the Caribbean on Credit,’ ‘Urkullu Claims the Basques Have Lived 
beyond their Means’). 16 

The crisis appeared, then, as a technical matter explained in the language 
of experts or as a moral question that the voices of authority should 
denounce, within that constant flow of stories channeled by the media. 
But the passage of time and the growing brutality of events they hoped to 
pass off as ‘economic crisis’ inevitably weakened the first narrative (crisis 
as ‘technical failure’ to be solved by experts). It also clearly showed that 
the accusation against the common citizens in general was perverse, and 
strengthened the version that pointed towards the guilty elites. The financial 
experts who were supposed to have solved the problem were not able to, 
so the crisis was probably something more than a ‘technical’ problem. For 
their part, the politicians in power in the halls of government had bet — and 
ultimately lost — almost all their credibility on those very same experts who 
supposedly had created a Spain ‘without an inferiority complex’ and with 
‘international models of solvency.’ The citizens may have played a role in 
the disaster, but their actions were guided by the leadership of experts and 
politicians. 

It is difficult to determine at what point the crisis of legitimacy that 
affected politicians and financial experts alike began to intensify, crossing a 
point of no return. The repeated corruption scandals in the political sphere 
were probably the last straw. A new incarnation of the ‘crisis’ phenomenon 
appeared. It was no longer merely a financial crisis, nor even a crisis caused 
by the moral irresponsibility of some social actors; now it was a ‘system 
crisis.’ Or perhaps we should say ‘system error,’ echoing the computer 
science language sometimes used by the 15 M movement, which was one of 
the main defenders, but by no means the only one, of this ‘systemic’ reading 
of the crisis. 

‘They call it democracy, but it’s not’ and ‘We’re not anti-system, the system 
is anti-us’ are slogans widely used by the political movement the mass media 
called Indignados (the outraged ones), but who generally called themselves 
‘15M.’ Both slogans refer to an intensification of the crisis of legitimacy of 
something, generally known as ‘Spanish democracy,’ that is perceived as a 



16 See http://www.periodistadigital.com/politica/gobierno/2012/05/22/fatima-banez- 
espana-ha-vivido-por-encima-de-sus-posibilidades-muchos-anos-.shtml; http://www. 
eldiario.es/lacrispacion/Rajoy-comprado-credito-viajes-Caribe_6_75652449.html; 
http://www.elcorreo.com/vizcaya/20130713/mas-actualidad/politica/acuerdo- 
fiscal-entre-pnv-201307130008.html. 
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‘system.’ This ‘system’ has imprecise contours, but it undoubtedly includes 
experts and politicians as prominent movers and shakers who make it work. 
It also has temporal dimensions: it includes all currently existing official 
institutions, and also reaches into the recent past of its own development 
(generally back to the ‘transition to democracy,’ which becomes a polemical 
process that requires reinterpretation). 

There are various assessments that could be made of the 15 M movement 
and its immediate legacy. Nevertheless, its attenuation or transformation into 
other processes does not seem to have dispelled the narrative that vaguely 
declares the crisis to be one of ‘the system.’ This being the case, the ‘system’ 
could not be saved simply by replacing the people who fill its structures. 
Rather, a transformation of the very ‘rules of the game’ is required. 

But the real question is, What game are we talking about? Is it merely 
a game of institutional powers, or one of the experts themselves? Does it 
exclude from ‘social games,’ to continue the metaphor, those players who 
do not hold institutional or expert positions, but participate actively or 
passively both in the ‘system of reality creation’ to which I have referred 
and in the ‘neoliberal reason’ that articulates that reality commercially and 
individually? 

I think it is more interesting to question whether the tough economic 
situation has produced an important erosion in the ways of thinking and 
living that also facilitate those social games that permeate life beyond 
institutional power. That is, has the ‘crisis of the system’ affected the very 
‘system of reality creation and consumption’ that was presented as the 
hegemonic frame of the crisis? In this sense, I want to explore sociocultural 
processes in which it seems that what is shaky is not only institutional 
prestige or the validity of explicit political and social consensus, but rather 
a kind of life experience (a kind of ‘subjectivity’) that tacitly accepts the 
organization of reality as a market by the mass media, experts, politicians, 
intellectuals, and opinion-makers. At the same time, of course, this 
‘subjectivity’ fiercely demands individual freedom to choose between the 
competitive options offered in the world created by those external instances. 

In other words, I think it is legitimate (and even necessary) to recognize 
and explore in what sense, since 2008, is not only the Spanish ‘economy’ that 
is in crisis, but also a very entrenched way of life, one in which political and 
economic experts, together with other experts and ‘intellectuals’ in general, 
are expected to shoulder the responsibility for guaranteeing the means for 
each and every person to be able to follow his or her individual desires. 
That is, we need to acknowledge that what has entered into crisis — up to 
a point that makes it necessary to investigate — has been a culture that is 
technocratic and hierarchical, because it understands the establishment 
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of the social ‘rules of the game’ (politics and the economy) as technical or 
‘profound’ matters to be resolved by experts and intellectuals. On the other 
hand, it is also a consumerist culture because it understands daily life as 
an individual’s election and attainment of a series of desired objects, in a 
process that is eerily similar to a business transaction. 

These are the cultural dimensions of the ‘economic crisis’ that I want to 
explore. I should clarify that they are frequently isolated and considered 
contradictory: some people believe the cultural authority or hierarchy of 
experts, intellectuals, and the media clashes with consumerist individualism, 
which no longer believes in any authority. Those commentators say the great 
modern paradigms of the former have lost power in the face of the selfish 
postmodern nihilism of the latter. 

There seems to be a certain truth to these proposals, and no doubt the 
technocracy or the prestige of the intellectuals are very different phenomena 
from individualist consumerism. Nevertheless, I note a certain convergence 
between these cultural models in neoliberal Spain, as well as a common 
genealogy, and later a crisis that is equally shared by both. The apparent 
centrality of the consumerist individual, as Laval and Dardot indicate, 
goes hand in hand with a ‘reason for the world’ that imposes competitive 
means of existence. I would add that it is also supported by forms of 
authority, hierarchy, and cultural inequality — especially those established 
by the modern technoscientific divide, including its heirs in the media 
world. Therefore, I do not think that the desire to understand together these 
diverse ways of organizing the meaning of life should be understood a priori 
as reductionism. That is, I would hope that we could at least concede the 
possibility of asking whether it is relevant to do so to understand a series 
of concrete historical moments. 

1.1.6. The cultural dimension of the economy and its technification 

To begin this broad genealogical contextualization, I first turn to a central 
tenet of the feminist economics tradition regarding the technification of 
the field — one that has had so many consequences for neoliberalism and its 
glorification of ‘financial experts’ and ‘markets.’ This central tenet will also 
allow me to clarify what I mean by ‘cultural impact of the economic crisis,’ 
since it articulates precisely the necessary interdependence of the economic 
and the cultural. 

The feminist Italian economist Antonella Picchio reminds us that the 
so-called classical political economics of Smith, Ricardo, and Marx always 
kept very clearly in mind the cultural — ethical and political — dimension 
of economics, beyond its technical, quantitative, or specialized aspects. 
And that the field was originally presented as being in the service of the 
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common good or happiness, with the understanding that such happiness 
did not mean mere physical subsistence, but the possibility of a life worth 
living, a life that has value and meaning; in short, a ‘decent life,’ which 
included culture and sociability. Picchio shows that classicalists like Adam 
Smith never understood the ‘wealth of nations’ as something separate 
from happiness, customs, or social tastes, and definitely not separate from 
how those nations wanted to live. Smith says, in Lectures on Jurisprudence 
and Wealth (1776), ‘The whole industry of human life is employed not in 
procuring the supply of our three humble necessities, food, clothes, and 
lodging, but in procuring the conveniences of it according to the nicety and 
delicacy of our taste’ (2013, 160). 

Thus, classical political economics proposed as necessary the pursuit of 
a life with dignity, firmly melding culture and economics as two sides of 
the same coin. There can be no material sustainability without a cultural 
understanding and elucidation of what we consider to be worth keeping in 
each case. (Of course, classical economics continued to reserve for itself the 
authority to answer from a privileged place the question of what is a life with 
dignity, since it was a field of knowledge authorized by its ‘modern’ — read 
‘scientific’ — genealogy.) Only later, in a transformational process studied 
by Picchio, did the heirs of this field, specifically those who belonged to the 
so-called ‘neoclassical’ school, try to erase from economics that pursuit of 
a life with dignity. They argued the existence of purely economic matters 
that needed to be separated from cultural ones, adding that each individual 
should decide for him or herself how they wanted to be happy. 

Picchio notes a key moment in this transformation: the appearance of 
the famous Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science, written in 
1932 by the British economist Lionel Robbins (1935). In it, asserts Picchio, 
‘with the purpose of reaching his goal of redefining economics, he trades the 
analytical object of wellbeing — understood as effective living conditions — 
for the more general, abstract idea of utility as optimization of individual 
choices, under the bonds of scarcity’ (35). Robbins offers, in this sense, a 
definition of economics that has become famous: ‘Economics is the science 
of analyzing human behavior as the relationship between some specific ends 
and some scarce means that have a range of possible uses’ (16). 

In proposing this definition, the British economist strengthened the 
belief — still hegemonic in the field today — that economics is a technical 
matter that supposedly asks about the means and not the ends. His proposal 
actually gave, implicitly, the following response to the great ethical and 
political question about a life with dignity: a life with dignity is whatever 
each individual wants to pursue within the rules given by the economic 
experts. What Robbins and the heirs of his definition of economics intended, 
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therefore, was twofold: that all collective cultural work necessary to 
constantly respond to the question about what is worth sustaining socially 
be broken down to individual desires; and furthermore, that it be subject to 
their decisions as supposed economic experts. 

This refusal by the field of economics to consider the goals of a life with 
dignity has spread throughout the entire capitalist world. Determining a 
‘decent life’ has become a simple mathematical calculation that attempts — 
unsuccessfully, as Cesar Rendueles graphically demonstrates — to explain all 
human activity as instrumental behavior (98). But, as I will shortly try to 
show in greater detail, that same technoscientific aura had already involved, 
for some considerable time, a key element to bring the field of economics 
to the highest circles of power in capitalist societies. In Spain’s case, two 
historical moments to which I will return in this chapter are essential in this 
regard. 

I refer, in the first place, to the famous rise of the Opus Dei technocrats 
to power during Francoism, who configured a first ‘liberalization’ of the 
Spanish economy; in other words, an opening for the entry of foreign capital 
following Franco’s autarchy. This opening was essentially a bet on tourism 
as a privileged sector. Sanchez Leon notes that it was during this time 
that an important perception of Spanish society as ‘middle class’ became 
established. This included the acritical acceptance of the power of ‘experts’ 
as part of a great process of civic depoliticization, perhaps uninterrupted on 
a large scale until the current crisis. 

Second, hidden within that depoliticization and inheriting a primacy 
from the tourism/real estate economic sector they will never really be 
able to change — as Lopez and the collective known as the Observatorio 
Metropolitano de Madrid explain — in the 1980s, the protagonists of that other 
great moment of legitimacy and the triumph of the economic technocracy 
appear. The Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol (PSOE) — which was called 
upon to complete the long-awaited ‘modernization’ and ‘standardization’ 
of the country after the dictatorship — institutes the Spanish version of 
neoliberalism (industrial reconversion, job insecurity, privatization, etc.), 
always with the leitmotif of being necessary adjustments for Spain to enter 
the European Economic Community (EEC 1986). 

1.1.7. Collective elucidation of ‘a life with dignity’ 

If there was ever a society inclined not only to accept but to enshrine the 
technocratic power of ‘economics’ and its experts, it was Spain’s neoliberal 
society of the last three decades. In that time, according to Harvey, the 
transition from industrial to financial capitalism has occurred on a global 
scale. In the name of those famous ‘markets’ to which the financing of global 
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capitalism has given an almost limitless power, Spanish neoliberalism has 
built huge speculative bubbles like the one that initiated the economic crisis 
that recently left the country with almost 6 million people unemployed 
(some 26.7% of the active population), 8 million in poverty, and a loss of 
700,000 to emigration since the crisis began. The cultural impact of the 
economic crisis in Spain has been so profound that it has affected this great 
assumption, the touchstone of neoliberalism: this confidence in the experts 
as organizers of the economy, and in essence, as authorities who decide what 
a life with dignity should be. 

To give a well-known example, recently Spain’s austerity policies, justified 
with technocratic plans, have recommended taking away a threshold of 
dignity considered necessary by many: free health care for everyone. Javier 
Fernandez-Lasquetty, the Health Minister for Madrid, had to step down in 
2014 in the face of massive protests because of his attempt to privatize the 
city’s hospitals. He always tried to justify his policies with an economicist 
discourse, appealing to ‘sustainability,’ ‘cost-cutting,’ etc. That technical 
language, however, has not prevented the legitimacy of politicians like 
Fernandez-Lasquetty from plummeting just like house prices in Spain 
(something experts always said would never happen). Politicians had relied on 
the expert words of economists to decide what has value, what Spanish society 
ought to take care of, support, and reproduce. With the crisis of confidence 
in experts, inevitably, collective processes of creating social value that are not 
based on technocratic estimates become visible or gain importance. 

The feminist tradition, with thinkers like Picchio and another Italian, 
Silvia Federici, has also shown how domestic work and physical and 
emotional caregiving, despite being central to and indispensable for the 
social reproduction of a life with dignity, are made invisible and undervalued 
in neoliberal technocracies. Something similar happens with the cultural 
work performed daily by multitudes of nonexperts to collectively elucidate 
and propose the values and meanings of a life worth living. Collective 
cultural processes like the recent protests in defense of Internet freedom, 
the 15 M movement and its subsequent mutations, have perhaps been, among 
other things, attempts to give value to all that unrecognized daily work 
and to intensify its democratic potential in the face of what the movements 
sometimes call ‘the dictatorship of the markets.’ In this sense, I will propose 
that they can be understood as processes of opening and support of spaces 
where people can meet as a community to pose anew the question about a 
life with dignity that classical political economics put on the table. 

But before that, in this first part I want to study precisely that hierarchical, 
technocratic, consumerist culture characterized by presupposing the 
impossibility of collectively defining, with input from all walks of life, what 
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a life with dignity is. This impossibility is articulated in two apparently 
incompatible, but actually complementary, ways. On one hand, we have the 
necessity that it be experts — or those ‘in the know’ in general — who have the 
responsibility for making a life with dignity possible by making decisions 
about our social organization. On the other, we have an insistence on the 
individual as the supposed protagonist of human life, and therefore as the 
necessary author and ‘free agent’ of the decisions that affect his or her life. 

Together with the contradiction implicit in turning over to experts 
matters that clearly pertain to that supposed sacred space of our individual 
liberty, these two approaches also exhibit a fundamental convergence: the 
tacit acceptance of a profound inequality in society. That is, the acceptance 
that first of all, we define ourselves as unequal individuals who either belong 
to the group ‘in the know,’ or to the group ‘in the dark,’ as it were, and who 
ultimately respond to an individuality that reproduces that fundamental 
inequality on a smaller scale. To wit: an individual is someone who knows 
about ‘what is good for me,’ without having to worry about the interests of 
others, while an expert is someone who knows about ‘what is good for all 
of society,’ in the face of the inevitable ignorance of the uninformed masses. 
It seems to me that studying the cultural impact of the Spanish neoliberal 
crisis must involve an examination of the validity, and at the same time, 
the weakening of the deep beliefs and practices founded on that radical 
conception of human inequality. 

1.2. Enlightened Gardeners, or, the Power of Knowledge 
1.2.1. Ordinary people and people who think 

The clear weakening of the authority of technoscientific experts, specifically 
economists, together with the weakening of the credibility of politicians 
that has occurred during the years of the Spanish neoliberal crisis, does not 
necessarily imply the twilight of what we might call ‘cultures of inequality.’ 
This is because these cultures are the underlying foundation of the intellectual 
hierarchies of technocracy and consumerism. Neoliberal economists and 
politicians are not the only figures to embody the divide between those ‘in 
the know’ and those ‘in the dark.’ Nor are they the only ones responsible for 
the continuing reproduction of the individualist, consumerist model of life. 
Assuming a broad historical perspective, if we trace the specific genealogy of 
their expert authority beyond the origins of the field of economics and of the 
neoliberalism that empowers it, we can illuminate a broader context for that 
‘culture of inequality’ to which they belong. 

Going very far back in that genealogy, one could even recover the American 
anthropologist Paul Radin (1883-1959), as Zygmunt Bauman did in his 
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book Legislators and Interpreters. Bauman used Radin’s work to research the 
existence of ‘cultures of inequality’ in premodern, precapitalist societies, 
and, of course, to investigate what might remain of them in the ‘modern’ 
(and ‘postmodern’) world. Without taking too seriously this American 
ethnographer and his studies of the cultures not only he, but modern science 
in general, considered ‘primitive,’ it is nonetheless interesting to consider 
a basic observation he made: the existence in all of those ‘primitive tribes’ 
of a division between ‘religious’ people, responsible for thinking, and other 
‘secular’ people, responsible for doing. Bauman gives his own take on this 
universal division of labor described by Radin: ‘In the beginning, there is 
an opposition between the great majority of ordinary people, preoccupied 
with their daily business of survival, “action” in the sense of the routine 
reproduction of their conditions of existence, and a small group of those 
who could not but reflect upon “action”’ (10). 

Of course, that minority with the privilege of thinking also needs to 
have the necessary conditions for its life (and its thinking) reproduced, and 
in this sense, it holds a parasitic position relative to the rest of the tribe, 
who guarantee that reproduction. But why would the majority accept this 
unfair situation? Why would they not only support those ‘thinkers,’ but also 
grant them the monopoly on an activity that is so basic and so important 
for human beings? 

According to Radin, the answer is that these philosopher-priests serve the 
majority by confronting humanity’s ‘primary source of fear’: uncertainty. 
The philosopher-priest postulates a privileged space from which he can 
supposedly confront uncertainty better than the rest of his people. This 
purported privileged space is often justified by a special familiarity 
the philosopher has with uncertainty itself (with chaos, fate, mystery). 
A familiarity that is ‘shown’ through rituals and periods of isolation, 
purification, and obsession, which, Bauman indicates, are not so different 
from those that grant legitimacy to the figure of the intellectual as he is 
understood by Western modernity. 

Andbeyond the enormous differences between the shamans of precapitalist 
societies and modern intellectuals, what interests Bauman most among the 
lessons to be gleaned from Radin is simply the importance of the monopoly 
on intelligence and knowledge as a tool of domination. This is why he says 
that the mere appearance on the scene of a caste that attempts to specialize 
in the ability to reason produces at that moment a crucial segregation and 
social asymmetry: ‘the doers now become dependent upon thinkers; the 
ordinary people cannot conduct their life business without asking for, and 
receiving, the religious formulators’ assistance. As members of society, the 
ordinary people are now incomplete, imperfect, wanting’ (12). 
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The dependence and the supposed ‘incompleteness’ of ‘ordinary folk’ — 
of ‘just anyone’ — would be intensified again and again, as new forms of 
domination were perfected and instituted, integrating and emphasizing that 
‘intellectual’ element. Another crucial thing also happens: that particular 
intellectual element, and not the entire structure of domination, is charged 
with conceptualizing and naming the supposed weaknesses of the oppressed 
group. This is why it is not at all strange that the absence of intelligence 
becomes a classic attribute of this group: 

Whether the oppressed are constructed as primitive, traditional, or 
uncivilized; whether the category construed is that of non-European 
cultures, non-white races, the lower classes, women, the insane, the 
sick, or the criminal — inferiority of mental capability in general, and 
inferior grasp of moral principles or the absence of self-reflection and 
rational self-analysis in particular, are almost invariably salient in the 
definition. (18) 

1.2.2. Enlightened modernity as monopoly of meaning production 

We offer now some words written by one of the most celebrated Enlightenment 
thinkers of Spain, Father Benito Feijoo (2014), from his essay ‘Honor and 
Benefits of Agriculture’ (1739): 

Peasants are not people of reflection, nor of observation; from their 
betters they accept the bad and the good, and they insist on it, if no 
enlightenment comes to them from without. This is seen in several 
adages, which they obstinately retain; even if, however little reflection 
they might engage in, experience were to clearly demonstrate the 
falseness of these sayings. (XII, XVIII, 34) 

How can we not see in this characterization of peasants a reworking of 
the classic construction of the oppressed as lacking in intelligence? — a 
construction performed, no less, by a member of the very group that 
reserves for themselves the right to use their intelligence. 17 In this case, the 



17 In the same text, Feijoo repeats one of the classic representations of the Republic 
as a human body in which this cultural hierarchy is made very clear: the peasants are 
the feet and the Prince is the head. ‘I cannot better represent to Your Eminence the 
importance of the application of Agriculture, than by taking advantage of an elegant 
and highly detailed allusion by the famous Englishman Juan Sarisberiense [John 
of Salisbury], This wise Prelate compares the Body of the Republic to that of men, 
describing its parts thus. Religion, he says, is the soul, the Prince is the head, the 
Council the heart, the Viceroys the eyes, the Military the arms, the Administrators 
the stomach and intestines, and the Farmers the feet. Then he adds that the head 
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operation is articulated from that ‘modernity’ that is based on legitimizing 
observation as the source of truth and an antidote to unfounded beliefs 
(‘experience ... put before their very eyes the falseness of these maxims’), 
instead of using the theological legitimation. But the mechanism is the 
same: the negation of intelligence in those who are dedicated to ensuring 
the reproduction of material life, and the construction of a monopoly on 
authorized knowledge. 

As de Certeau explains, oppressed groups, or those not otherwise 
‘legitimized’ by the divide opened by the paradigm of modern knowledge, 
always develop tactics that allow them to survive and make sense of their 
life from the position in which they find themselves. In Feijoo’s words, 
that intelligence of the oppressed is glimpsed in those ‘adages’ used by 
peasants that he considers ‘obstinate’; likewise, his disciple, the Count of 
Campomanes, father of classical economics in Spain, considered that ‘the 
way their grandfathers taught them to work the land’ kept workers from 
learning the scientific advances of modern agriculture. 

More than a discussion of the greater or lesser value of traditional 
knowledge versus scientific, erudite knowledge, what I want to highlight is 
how that traditional knowledge is denied the very status of being knowledge, 
since it is expected that those who inherit and cultivate it have a supposed 
inability to ‘reflect’ and ‘observe.’ I obtained the previous quotes from the 
work of the historian Jesus Izquierdo, who has analyzed how citizen status 
has been repeatedly denied to rural peasants by the Spanish cultural and 
political elites. They are also excluded from that other great phenomenon 
of modernity, what we could consider the distant origin of consumerist 
individualism to which I referred earlier: ‘the growth of an increasingly 
individualistic understanding of human nature that was considered to be 
embodied only in those who dwelled inside the symbolic walls of the city’ 
(2007, 632). From that individualist perspective, Izquierdo reminds us, the 
notion of the ‘modern citizen’ is created, and from it, he says, 

We agree on (we experience together) a way of conceiving of ourselves — 
and of proceeding — as sovereign individuals in the determination 
of our personal interests, as entities whose moral compasses are 
autonomous, as subjects gifted with a reflectivity beyond compare that 
enables us to decide our identity and distance ourselves from the 
collective traditions and conventions that ensnared those who came 



must be especially vigilant with regard to the feet; whether because they might 
stumble over many obstacles that may do them harm, or because they support and 
give movement to the whole body’ (XII, IX, 38-39). 
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before us. We experience our society as an aggregate of individual wills 
from which, when the moment comes, one can voluntarily back away. 

In short, we theorize our subjectivity based on our identification with 
an individual T that we consider part of the natural order of things. 
However, despite this anthropologically ahistorical appearance, this 
identity and its attributes are discursive and historical constructions 
that operate by giving us the necessary certainty about ourselves — a 
personal identity in space and time — to act rationally in the world in 
which we live. (2007, 629) 

Izquierdo shows that it was not only the men of the Enlightenment, but 
also later generations of learned ‘progressive’ elites who naturalized this 
individualist ideology as if it were the only one possible, thus denying the 
possibility of intelligence and citizenship to the rural peasants because they 
did not share this anthropology. Thus, we can trace this theme through 
time: Jovellanos wrote in the eighteenth century of the ‘barbaric customs’ 
of the ‘crude and simple peasant’; then in the nineteenth century, we find 
the regenerationist Joaquin Costa characterizing farmers as a ‘backward, 
imaginative, and presumptuous race’ or a ‘sick, juvenile people.’ In fact, 
Costa tends towards an even stronger naturalization of these negative 
characteristics as inherent to the people, while the Enlightenment 
intellectuals considered them more a question of circumstances, the result 
of a ‘corruption of customs.’ Even in the writings of the Republicans, who 
would launch (ultimately aborted) Agrarian Reforms, observations about the 
‘childish mentality of the peasant’ can be found. 

In any case, I am most interested in the especially violent inflection that 
intellectual domination seems to be developing in modern times. This could 
be because we are living in a time when those who reserve to themselves the 
monopoly of meaning production seek, perhaps more than ever before, to 
be able to more than merely attenuate that ‘uncertainty’ that always stalks 
us. Rather, they want the power to defeat it once and for all, returning to 
a state of tabula rasa all of the knowledge and traditions that do not meet 
their needs. 

For Bauman, one of the keys to the appearance of what he calls the 
‘modern power/knowledge syndrome’ is ‘the emergence of a type of state 
power’ — i.e., absolutist — ‘with the resources and will necessary to give 
form to and manage the social system according to a preconceived model 
of order’ (26). The emergence of this type of absolutist power capable of 
imposing a ‘preconceived order’ is certainly an extremely complex and 
enduring historical phenomenon, which marches in parallel with the entire 
process of disarticulation of the feudal forms of power that would open the 
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way to Foucault’s ‘disciplinary institutions’ and ‘bio-power.’ 18 But Bauman 
graphically summarizes this complexity with the metaphor of ‘savage’ 
societies and garden societies. The former are equated with feudalism, in 
which the rich and powerful did not intervene directly in the lives of their 
subjects, except to regularly extract most of the wealth generated by their 
processes of reproduction (like a hunter who takes his prey from a fertile 
forest). The latter are equated with modern societies: the power players are 
gardeners who want to directly arrange and organize every aspect of the 
lives of the dominated, to be able to extract their wealth more efficiently, 
and, of course, to insure that the production of wealth that they themselves 
can appropriate drives every aspect of the lives of everyone beneath them. 

For the ‘gardening’ work or, rather, ‘social engineering’ required by the 
new absolutist states, bearers of the new scientific legitimacy would be 
needed. Thus, the enlightened men or philosophes like Feijoo and Campomanes 
(with less luck than their peers in other countries, which were more inclined 
towards experimentation) would become the managers of the new version 
of a pastoral and proselytizing power (heir of the Christian paradigm, as 
Foucault explained) that would define the modern social order. After them, 
says Bauman, a whole new tradition of ‘expert administrators, teachers, and 
social scientists specializing in converting and cultivating human souls and 
bodies’ were to continue their task as the ‘gardeners,’ consolidating a ‘new 
structure of domination — the rule of the knowledgeable and knowledge as 
a ruling force’ (67). 

1.2.3. The origin of capitalism as dispossession of the cultures of 
survival 

Bauman’s explanation of the emergence of this power/knowledge syndrome 
resonates with Silvia Federici’s analysis of the origin of capitalism in Calibany 

18 In his History of Sexuality (1990), Foucault explains how, since the seventeenth 
century, power in the Western world is exerted not so much through the threat of 
taking people’s lives (or the grace of letting them live), but as ‘a positive influence 
on life, that endeavors to administer, optimize, and multiply it, subjecting it to 
precise controls and comprehensive regulations’ (137). He goes on to explain that 
this ‘administration of life’ is conducted in two different forms: the first is ‘centered 
on the body as a machine: its disciplining, the optimization of its capabilities ... 
the parallel increases of its usefulness and its docility, [and] its integration into 
systems of efficient and economic control’ (139). The second form is ‘focused on the 
species body, the body imbued with the mechanics of life and serving as the basis 
of the biological processes: propagation, births, and mortality ... life expectancy 
and longevity’ (139). Thus, Foucault talks about a ‘great bipolar technology — 
anatomic and biological,’ which characterizes the way (bio)power works in Western 
modernity (139). 
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la bruja. For her, the central element of this process was denying the peasants 
access to the resources — i.e., that ‘fertile forest’ the feudal elites raided only 
occasionally — which would allow them to support and reproduce their lives 
with any degree of autonomy. This denial typically equates principally to the 
infamous enclosures of ‘common lands’ built at the beginning of agrarian 
capitalism — and to which Baumann also alludes. But Federici explains it in a 
much broader context: the appearance of capitalism implies the devaluation 
of all reproductive domestic work — caregiving, rearing, feeding, everything 
indispensable for subsistence and typically done by women — which is not 
directly compensated in the new wage system, and therefore becomes 
invisible and endangered. 19 

Together with all this reproductive work and caregiving, of course, much 
of the symbolic and intellectual wealth of the traditions and ways of life 
that nurtured what John Berger (1991) called ‘cultures of [rural] survival’ 



19 This emphasis on the crisis of reproductive work under capitalism (and its 
gendered consequences) is actually the basis of Federici’s criticism of Foucault’s 
theory of ‘biopower,’ which, in turn, is very important for Bauman’s own reading 
of the emergence of the modern ‘power/knowledge syndrome.’ Federici regrets the 
‘mysterious’ quality of the emergence of biopower in Foucault’s account. For her, it is 
clearly the capitalist process of ‘primitive accumulation’ (which in Federici’s reading 
of Marx is actually not ‘primitive’ but perennial), and its need for the reproduction 
of the labor force, that motivates the appearance of biopower’s ‘fostering of life.’ 
We can find a similar argument in George Caffentzis’s (2013) criticism of Foucault’s 
understanding of the crises of social reproduction: Caffentzis claims that the role 
attributed to capitalism in Foucault’s explanation of modern societies is too vague, 
which prevents him from giving a satisfactory account of the crucial issue of social 
reproduction and its crises. For Foucault, the crisis of social reproduction seems 
to be a permanent condition of human history rather than a concrete effect of 
capitalism. But then, Caffentzis asks, ‘how did the regime of bio-power begin to 
reproduce itself?’ With Foucault’s shift to a sort of metaphysics of ‘biopower,’ ‘we 
are reminded,’ says Caffentzis, ‘of the Heracliteans of old, who, forced to explain the 
large-scale features of the universe, reverted to “harmonies in tension” and the Logos’ 
(286). On the other hand, Caffentzis states that the most convincing explanation of 
the crises of social reproduction is the one elaborated by Marxist feminists since the 
’70s (including Federici). For them, the crisis is endogenous to capitalism because of 
‘the conflict between the needs of capitalist production and the demands of those 
whose work is centered in the arena of the social reproduction of labor power. This 
conflict can lead to major crises of reproduction appearing as dramatically falling 
(or rising) birth rates, urban riots, or agrarian revolts’ (271). Despite this differences 
between Foucault’s theory of biopower and the Marxist feminist theory of social 
reproduction under capitalism, I still think that one can very fruitfully combine 
Bauman’s analysis of the modern ‘power/knowledge syndrome’ with Federici’s 
account of the origins of capitalism. I think they complement each other, because 
the latter adds historical specificity to the former. 
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also became invisible and endangered. Among these traditions and ways 
of life, as Federici notes, were those that would become stigmatized as 
‘witchcraft.’ In this sense, we could recall those ‘adages’ Feijoo denigrated, 
now understood as representative of all the heritage of oral, practical 
knowledge — for example, natural ‘remedies’ for birth control — that was 
heavily devalued with the advent of capitalism, since they neither contributed 
to nor adjusted to the new domain of wage relations as the main source of 
survival. The capitalist system, therefore, puts the production of wealth that 
can be converted to money (especially through paid work) at the center, thus 
threatening the material and cultural reproduction of large sectors of the 
population that do not have easy access to that type of wealth. This also 
effectively separates these populations from the traditional resources and 
knowledges that previously guaranteed their survival. 

Of course, as Berger himself said, keeping this transformation in mind 
does not mean glorifying the ‘cultures of survival,’ which undoubtedly had 
their own conditions of misery and exploitation, as well as their own cultural 
hierarchies, which were just as hard as, or even harder than, those that 
arose under capitalism: ‘Nobody can reasonably argue for the preservation 
and maintenance of the traditional peasant way of life. To do so is to argue 
that peasants should continue to be exploited, and that they should lead 
lives in which the burden of physical work is often devastating and always 
oppressive’ (xxvii). Even so, I think it’s important to remember the process of 
dispossessing feudal peons of the resources that allowed them to manage their 
own subsistence at least in some degree, and relate it to their transformation 
into ‘biopolitical’ objects of a social engineering focused on maximizing 
the production of goods under capitalism. This connection becomes crucial 
for understanding the series of complex, interrelated, long-term historical 
processes known as ‘modernization,’ and in particular, the role the educated 
elite played in them by attempting to monopolize the intellectual dimension 
(or at least, the cultural hierarchization they have created). 

In considering the monopolistic role of the elites, we might think that 
‘modernization’ includes using a version of the human intellectual domain 
as a form of domination that denies, in a particularly virulent way, the 
ability of ‘ordinary folk’ (as Bauman called them), of those ‘nobodies’ 
dedicated to the reproduction of life, to produce meaning. In that sense, 
‘modernization’ would perhaps imply a particular disconnect between the 
activity of thinking and that of supporting life (which includes thinking 
itself, although that is disavowed). 
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1.3. ‘Transplanting People’: 

Capitalist Modernization and Francoist Technocracy 

1.3.1. Francoist implantation of a capitalism of ‘experts’ 

In their seminal introduction to the collection of essays Spanish Cultural 
Studies (1995), Jo Labanyi and Helen Graham state that ‘modernizing’ 
processes include both the bourgeois political revolution and the economic 
implementation of capitalism. From these processes emerges the very notion 
of ‘culture’ that will go on to function as a form of legitimation and of 
exclusion in the service of those same historical processes: ‘“culture” takes 
on its modern sense in order to define who does or does not “have culture,” 
and to discriminate between the different forms of culture possessed by 
different strata of the population’ (7). Bourgeois capitalist modernization — 
which, with the help of those modifiers, could perhaps leave behind those 
quotation marks that remind us not to take its meaning for granted — 
postulates the privileged point of view of those who promote political 
liberalism and economic capitalism. That point of view is called ‘culture.’ 
Everyone else is allowed to have second-class cultures: ‘folklore,’ which does 
not participate in modernization and which therefore is mere decoration or 
something to inspire nostalgia or feed the souvenir business. 

Labanyi and Graham also point out a crucial fact: it was not until 
the Franco years that the Spanish state fully achieved the second of 
the two essential pillars of that two-pronged modernizing process: the 
implementation of capitalism. Francoism would leave the first pillar, the rise 
to power of political liberalism with its system of parliament and political 
parties, unconstructed. But it would develop more than any of its preceding 
regimes the necessary elements for the implementation of capitalism, such 
as urbanization, specialization and division of labor, and the creation of a 
consumer society. Graham and Labanyi add that, despite these changes, a 
third parallel process of transformation, ‘cultural modernization,’ together 
with incomplete political liberalism, was hindered. They are thinking in 
particular, and quite aptly, of the Modernist movement and the avant-garde 
in the arts; that is, ‘aesthetic modernity.’ But it is important to add nuance 
here: within the broad meaning of ‘culture’ (production and circulation of 
meaning, ways of life, creation of subjectivity), the capitalist implementation 
instigated by Francoism undoubtedly implies a complete economic 
revolution — but it also implies a cultural one. 20 



20 There had, obviously, been previous important developments in the complex 
processes of change that we usually call ‘modernization,’ and that Graham and 
Labanyi define as ‘a recognizable process of capital- driven social, economic, political 
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In the vanguard of this revolution, which we cannot help but qualify 
as partially ‘modern,’ of course we will see neither avant-garde artists nor 
progressive intellectuals, as in other countries. After the first few years, 
when fascist rhetoric (which included clearly anti- capitalist positions) held 
sway, Francoism would exert its ‘gardening’ power; that is, its desire to 
design a pre-established order that it would then impose biopolitically on 
society, in the hands of the Francoist technocrats of Opus Dei. 



and cultural change occurring at differential rates over the past 200 years across 
Europe and the US’ (10). There is an extended bibliography about pre-Francoist 
‘modernization’ in Spain. An important part of it deals in one way or another with 
issues of ‘backwardness,’ ‘insufficiency,’ or ‘underdevelopment.’ The subject of the 
implantation of capitalism has traditionally been discussed in relation to problems 
of dependency on foreign capital and failed industrialization (see for example Costa 
1983 and Nadal Oiler 1978). Perhaps more pertinent to my argument here are the 
studies which attempt to map the cultural changes associated with the advent of 
national state power and capitalism in Spain in the passage from the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century. Particularly fruitful is, for example, the contribution 
of Alvarez Junco (1995) in relation to the difficulties of the frail liberal state in 
the ‘Restauracion’ period trying to reach the countryside, because besides lack 
of infrastructure, problems of education, and cultural differences, it also had to 
confront the semi-feudal reality of caciquismo (chieftainship). Alvarez Junco points 
out that the disconnect between state and rural areas, however, diminished at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, with an intensification of fiscal and military 
recruitment campaigns in the countryside. The colonial wars of Cuba (1895-98) and 
Morocco (1911-27) were key moments in the configuration of what could be deemed, 
following Federici’s and Harvey’s perspectives, the Spanish version of the machine 
of accumulation by dispossession that is modern capitalism. Catalan historian Josep 
M. Fradera (2005) has also used the colonial vector to interpret the main conflicts 
of Spanish modernity, explaining how the Toss’ of the Cuban and Philippine 
colonies marks a fundamental shift from a liberal state that had created space for 
assimilating Catholicism and cultural diversity, to a nationalist refounding of the 
state based in Castilian identity, which would exacerbate all those differences, finally 
leading to the civil war. In parallel to these processes of rural assimilation and 
colonial nationalism, there is of course a wide arrange of subjective transformations, 
such as those studied in collections by Larson and Woods and, once more, Graham 
and Labanyi — notably changes in representations of the modern and a progressive 
shift towards mass culture. Jorge Uria (2003) has presented a particularly useful 
account of this shift, which for him characterizes Spanish culture from 1875 to 1939, 
to the extent that, he claims, the failure of the Republic of 1931 can be attributed 
to the increasing right-wing influence that mass forms such as cuple, sensationalist 
press, and cinema exerted upon its ‘social base.’ The continuation of this reasoning 
in the postwar period is presented by Jesus Izquierdo, whom I follow directly in 
his claim that Francoism was the only regime capable of completing the task of 
dismantling rural traditional cultures and substituting them with consumerism 
and ‘middle-class’ values. 
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Actually, this was happening even before the famous ‘Opus Dei technocrats’ 
appropriated the Franco administration with their motto ‘God and money,’ 
towards the end of the ’50s. From its very early days, Francoism had hoped to 
be an openly ‘technocratic’ regime as a way of avoiding the thorny question 
of ‘ideology,’ while at the same time maintaining a very strong theological 
component. In explaining the prominence of engineers during Franco’s 
regime, the historians Pires Jimenez and Ramos Gorostiza (2005) assert 
that ‘the “technical” was elevated to the level of an unquestionable social 
value. Thus, politics in the classic sense was replaced by the administration 
of public affairs by technicians and experts, in a supposedly objective 
and aseptic way, and without unnecessary delays or party or ideological 
biases’ (92). 21 

1.3.2. Colonization of the peasant world 

The tradition of those ‘technicians and experts’ who would implement 
capitalist ‘modernization’ in Spain could be none other than that of the 
technoscience that makes its way into the West by trying to erase all other 
knowledges, which it considers ‘primitive.’ In this sense, Izquierdo (2005) 
believes that only Francoism had the ability to complete the program 
of transforming the traditional rural community-based peasant cultures 
that the intellectuals of the Enlightenment had wanted to achieve, to turn 
those beings of ‘barbaric customs’ (Jovellanos) into citizens adapted to 
liberal individualist ideology and its capitalist subjectivization. The great 
social penetration achieved by Francoism in a rural Spain ravaged by the 
civil war and its consequences allowed the regime to fulfill that modern 
dream, formulated under Francoism as ‘colonization,’ as the conversion 
of the rural peasant to ‘agricultural entrepreneur,’ and also, of course, as 
‘modernization.’ Izquierdo explains: 

21 This technocratic element was always combined with a strong permanence of 
religion as a source of authority. Foucault and Bauman, with their noted emphasis 
on the ‘pastoral’ character of modern biopower, provide an apt theoretical frame 
for understanding this somewhat contradictory combination of technoscientific 
authority and theological rule. We can find an extended account of the macro-politics 
of this paradigm in studies such as Botti’s Cielo y dinero. El nacionalcatolicismo en 
Espaha (1881-19/5) (2002), and the more specific characteristics of its educative 
model in works like those of Ferrandiz (2002) and Garcia (1993). But perhaps, as in 
many other instances, the experiential, everyday life dimension of this paradigm of 
cultural authority can be best understood through the non-fiction works of writers 
such as Vazquez Montalban in his Cronica sentimental de Espaha (1986), Carmen 
Martin Gaite in her Usos amorosos de la postgnerra espahola (1987), and also in the less 
well-known work by Jose Maria Arguedas, Las comunidades de Espaha y del Pern (1968), 
to which I will come back in chapter 3. 
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Once the formally pro-peasant stage was over, Francoism began an 
agrarian policy that became synonymous with social standardization 
and with the assimilation of rural culture to the values represented by 
the city. Every means must converge to a single end: the transformation 
of the peasantry into rational individuals capable of speaking up on 
behalf of their own political interests — those of the Fatherland — 
without the mediation of third parties that might put them on a 
dangerous path. Furthermore, these peasants must also become 
entrepreneurs, true maximizers trained to contribute to the common 
interest of Spain’s modernization. (2005, 20) 

In this task, Francoism also had its own ‘enlightened men,’ such as the 
engineers of the National Institute of Colonization (INC in Spanish) or 
the sociologists of the Agricultural Extension Service. These men were 
likewise in charge of highlighting the peasants’ lack of intelligence and 
their inability to learn through personal experience due to their ‘habitual’ 
adherence to traditions that could not be considered true knowledge. 
Izquierdo exemplifies this in the following quote from an engineer of the 
INC (Tudela de la Orden 1966): 

[T]he peasant’s concept of the land, of natural forces, of animals 
and plants, is not a concept he developed or acquired from his own 
experience. Rather, it has come down to him developed and proven 
through centuries in that same place where he lives, making it 
comfortably habitual. (10) 

For Izquierdo, Francoist ‘modernization’ was extended to both external 
practices and subjectivities, and thus he considers the social change carried 
out by the regime in the rural world to be ‘marginicidio,’ an assassination of the 
cultures of the marginalized. Perhaps one of the most spectacular examples of 
this type of totalizing transformation was the one that formed the so-called 
‘colonization towns,’ those rural settlements built on newly irrigated land, 
thanks to the numerous hydraulic engineering works typical of Francoism. 
These towns were filled with ‘colonists,’ often brought from the very towns 
flooded by the reservoirs. 22 The ‘colonization towns’ were one of the preferred 

22 Of course, as Barciela and Lopez Ortiz (Nadal Oiler 1978) have studied in detail, 
‘colonization’ was the perverted leftover of the Agrarian Reform undertaken by the 
Second Republic that Francoism itself had overthrown. As such, it was one more tool 
in the service of the policies that repressed the impoverished, rural peasants and 
defended to the death the rights of the large landowners who were the core of the 
Francoist agrarian system. It is no surprise, then, that of the newly irrigated lands 
created by the National Institute of Colonization (INC in Spanish), an average of 72% 
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objects of the propagandistic display of Francoist ‘modernization,’ as reflected 
in a typical example of a euphoric NO-DO (Noticiarios y Documentales) 
documentary entitled ‘La Provincia resurge. El Plan Badajoz’ (Macasoli and 
Martin 1957). In it, Badajoz is presented as a province that suffered the 
stigma of backwardness, but would be modernized quickly thanks to a new 
irrigation and colonization plan that would bring ‘progress’ and ‘economic 
expansion,’ according to the NO-DO’s characteristic voiceover, ‘with some of 
the most modern machines and equipment in Europe.’ 

The result was towns with an inevitable coldness and artificiality, with 
houses that shared similar floor plans and facades, and were, moreover, 
arranged in a geometric urban pattern. These towns were sometimes simply 
called ‘New Town,’ although local toponyms were also common, with the 
ending del caudillo (of the commander) tacked on. (Some of these towns still 
use that ending, despite the passage of the so-called Historical Memory Law 
in 2007.) 23 The colonists arrived from different places and maintained the 
identity of their places of origin for generations. This was just one more of 
the irregularities and habits developed over time that Francoism seemed 
to want to erase from those settlements with ‘cleanly designed streets, and 
dawns, and tidy houses’ (as the NO-DO says), and in the middle of which sat 
the house of the INC engineers, who controlled every aspect of the town’s 
productive life. 

The ‘colonization towns’ are particularly interesting as an extreme 
example of the Francoist desire for biopolitical ‘leveling,’ which of course 
did not fail to encounter all manner of ‘accidents.’ Thus, oral testimonies 
recently gathered in Sodeto, one of the towns created by the INC in the 
Monegros Desert in Aragon, reveal a long-held local memory of disaster 
rather than success: when the engineers terraced and leveled the land, it 
caused saltpeter to rise to the surface, making the land all but sterile. This 
chance occurrence does not fail to have a powerful metaphorical reach: 
within the intended cultural erasure of this modernizing colonization, there 
revolved hidden layers that made any new ‘rooting’ impossible. One of those 
towns in particular, Puilato, had to be abandoned because of the sterility of 
the disturbed earth. 

(and sometimes as high as 80%) remained in the hands of those landowners, while 
the limited remainder was given to new ‘colonists,’ who were chosen by Francoist 
authorities. Barciela also recalls how ridiculously small were the economic resources 
received by the INC considering the titanic task of ‘solving the problems in the 
country’ with which the Francoist state had charged it (8). 

23 On February 18, 2010, Felix Poblacion commented in the daily newspaper 
Publico on the continued existence of at least nine Spanish towns that still kept the 
controversial suffix ‘del Caudillo’ in their names. 
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And that case was not unique. Hundreds of towns were drowned under 
Francoism’s reservoirs, and others were deserted due to massive emigration. 
Despite being used by Francoist propaganda to symbolize Spain’s roots, 
hundreds of thousands of rural peasants had to be ‘transplanted’ to the 
cities, and faced serious problems in trying to adapt. This whole story, the 
other face of Francoist ‘modernization,’ has yet to be told in all its depth and 
complexity. A particularly sensitive chapter of it is the massive spreading of 
the paleto (essentially a country bumpkin) stigma, which, as Izquierdo and 
Sanchez Leon remind us, took place right around the 1950s to become one 
of the main counter-models of the modern Spanish imaginary, and probably 
remains so even today. 24 

1.3.3. Hypothesis of a ‘middle-class’ continuity 

But how is that technocratic Francoism still generating the paleto stigma 
even today? Since I am trying to offer a general outline of how cultural 
authority is formed — that habit of dividing the world into ‘those in the 
know’ and ‘those in the dark’ — to help consolidate the neoliberal world that 
would be hit by the crisis in 2008, and which I have characterized (with Laval 
and Dardot) as an exacerbation of capitalism, it seems appropriate to connect 
that present to the moment of the big push to implement capitalism in Spain. 

In this sense, again I agree with the historians Izquierdo and Sanchez 
Leon regarding the so-called ‘second phase of Francoism’: it was a key 
moment in the configuration of the society that would later make the 
institutional transition to a parliamentary system, but which had already 
been substantially changed during the years of the dictatorship. At the 
risk of oversimplifying, this change could be summarized as the effect of 
three lines of Francoist action: the marginalization and disarticulation of 
community-based rural cultures; the implementation of a middle-class, 
individualist, urban, consumerist social model; and finally, a significant 
part of that implementation, the launch of a whole series of liberal economic 
policies (opening to global capital, prioritizing the service sector, financiali- 
zation, etc.) that will establish the foundations of the neoliberal model still 
to come. 

Undoubtedly, these lines bring together extraordinarily rich, complex, 
contradictory, and protracted historical processes that it is truly a shame to 
have to summarize so generically. On the other hand, it seems to me that we 



24 Sanchez Leon says, ‘cultural expropriation ... turned the country dweller 
into an increasingly exaggerated stereotype of “the country bumpkin” who was 
increasingly more excluded from the new civil status of middle class, [which] 
became one of the markers identified with backwardness and ignorance’ (2010, 8). 
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are also dealing with barely told, considered, or studied pieces of a recent 
past that continues to affect the present of too many people to ignore it. 
Within the limited scope of this study, I want to contribute to the enormous 
task of making those connections explicit with my own small input related 
to the main theme of my study in this first part: the question about the 
genealogy of the type of cultural authority that leads from the creation of 
the modern power/knowledge complex to neoliberalism. In this sense, my 
intention is not to try to evaluate the extent to which it is or isn’t appropriate 
to focus on those three grand lines to theorize Francoist developmentalism 
and its legacy to post-dictatorial society. Rather, I want to add some possible 
nuances to that broad outline. 

If we accept the previously explained ideas of De Certeau, Bauman, Federici, 
and Labanyi and Graham, to help us understand capitalist ‘modernization,’ 
we could characterize the period of Francoist ‘developmentalism’ as the 
climax of a process of social engineering in which some elites, legitimized 
by their supposed monopoly on knowledge and intelligence, led the rest of 
society into adopting the standards of the ‘money community’ as the only 
possible form of social reproduction, depriving them of other forms that 
had previously guaranteed them a certain degree of self-management and 
self-sufficiency. 25 

In bringing the entire population into the ‘money community’ and the 
culture of progress and modernization that legitimizes it, as Sanchez Leon 
says in ‘Encerrados con un solo juguete,’ Francoism left ‘off the map of 
protagonists of the traumatic twentieth century at least two-thirds of the 
people who lived it’ (2010, 5). He further indicates that the other side of this 



25 In this sense, the recurrent phenomenon of enclosure about which the 
philosopher George Caffentzis speaks is not at all foreign to the Spanish state. Today 
in Spain, what Caffentzis notes can still be seen especially clearly: ‘Most people 
can find in their genealogy or in their own lives some point when their ancestors 
or they themselves were forced from lands and associated relations that provided 
subsistence without having to sell either one’s products or oneself, i.e., they suffered 
enclosure. Without these moments of force, money would have remained a marginal 
aspect of human history’ (2013, 218). A key moment in the history of enclosure for 
the Spanish subaltern classes was, of course, the civil war. An interesting account of 
this process of dispossession and its effects is provided by Antonio Cazorla Sanchez 
(2009), who uses oral and archival testimonies to document the everyday dimension 
of terror, hunger, poverty, displacement, capitalist ‘modernization,’ and migration — 
all processes that lead, in his words, to a collective ‘exchange of freedom for some 
form of peace’ (4). Cazorla provides significant data revealing the crisis of social 
reproduction that was provoked by the ruling classes during the civil war and the 
postwar years. He says, for example, that 200,000 people starved to death in Spain 
between 1939 and 1945. 
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operation of expropriation and cultural stigmatization is the construction 
of a new common feeling that acts as a kind of ‘single toy’ bequeathed by 
Francoist developmentalism with which Spaniards would be ‘locked up’ at 
moments of self-representation from then on. He talks about the model of 

an individualist middle class, although with a dose of collective 
morality (even of solidarity) that was never excessively classist; an 
acquisitive and consumerist middle class, with the justification of being 
that way to contribute to development, institutionally well supported 
with social policies to guarantee its status and its mobility, essentially 
‘civil’ and with an interest in politics basically limited to whether the 
administration will solve their problems adequately. (2010, 6) 

The individualism, consumerism, depoliticization, and the ‘developmen- 
talism’ of that urban ‘middle class’ consolidated under Francoism are, 
says Sanchez Leon, what will reproduce ‘the policies of the great socialist 
majorities of the eighties,’ thus establishing a fundamental continuity 
between Francoist society and that of ‘democracy.’ In other words, it would 
establish what we could call ‘the Francoist roots of the Transition Culture,’ 
taking up the concept coined by Guillem Martinez. 

The cultural historian German Labrador recently suggested some 
illuminating qualifications to the hypothesis of the ‘mesocratic’ continuity 
proposed by Izquierdo and Sanchez Leon, pointing out the risk of falling 
into ‘sociological abstractions.’ Labrador asserts that this story of continuity 
leaves out a whole series of ‘alternative subjectivities’ that gained strength 
in the seventies and were never integrated into the paradigm of the 
depoliticized, urban middle class. To illustrate, Labrador brings to the scene 
what he calls the ‘transitional culture,’ which he has studied in depth in 
several exhaustive works that are essential for understanding Spain’s recent 
past. In his article ‘<Lo llamaban democracia?’ (2014), Labrador explains: 

That [‘transitional’] culture implicates the realist film of the transition, 
but this culture is not only filmic: it is constituted by other aesthetic 
forms already cited (documentary, counterculture magazines, political 
satire, urban art, graffiti, alternative theater, etc.) and other possible 
forms also characteristic of the time (graphic narrative, underground 
poetry, realist literature, and so on). These genres of the transition 
offer a look at an era of immense plasticity and great complexity. They 
show a world of subjectivities in formation and in a struggle that has 
nothing to do with the emptiness of the political scene or with the 
naturalization of its sociology. (28) 
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Nevertheless, it seems to me that the verification of this subjective plasticity 
during the seventies isn’t incompatible with the observation of the continuity 
of a certain ‘middle-class’ cultural rigidity that comes and goes between 
the sixties and the eighties, and lasts even beyond that. Labrador himself 
effectively summarizes the area of the argument that most interests me 
to characterize this persistence of the imaginary and the practices of the 
‘middle class’: 

Sanchez Leon explores the interest of anti-Francoist political 
engineering in homo mesocraticus as a potential mitigator of class 
struggle, demonstrating how, from the social sciences, a utopia is 
configured for a future democratic society of middle classes. This 
political imagination becomes inscribed on the social body by producing 
a classless subject, split in half in the unsalvageable distance between 
what Marxists called class itself (sociological class) and class for itself (the 
sociological imagination of social class or social identity). (26) 

In this sense, whether or not we run the risk of falling into a sociological 
abstraction in saying Francoist developmentalism creates a middle-class 
culture that will be — even with many counter-examples, breaks, and tears — 
the foundation of a later democratic society, I think it is important to 
emphasize the perspective that this middle-class culture is, precisely, a 
projection that comes from the social sciences — and from other positions 
of legitimized knowledge — to be ‘inscribed on the social body.’ In other 
words, middle-class culture itself is introduced into Spanish society 
more as the desire or the biopolitical project of certain elites than of the 
self-representation of the rest of society. Sanchez Leon (2014) finds that 
middle-class imaginary not only in the anti-Francoist social sciences, but 
also in the discourse of the Francoist bureaucracy (specifically of the Vertical 
Union), in the tradition of liberalism that understands property as a social 
goal (the origin of the ‘society of property owners’ that will reach all the 
way to the boom of the real estate bubble). He also sees that imaginary in 
the ‘progressive’ sociologists who, after Francoism, still consider the middle 
class as an essential key to the success of ‘democracy.’ 

Just as in the case of the Enlightenment intellectuals who projected their 
images and desires of ‘progress’ onto the peasants, I again find it useful 
to understand that projection of social imaginaries onto large populations 
as a form of domination that hopes to monopolize the ability to think and 
to know. Enlightened men wanted the peasants to progress because ‘they 
didn’t know what they were doing.’ Similarly, the Francoist technocrats 
and the anti-Francoist sociologists wanted Spaniards to be ‘middle class,’ 
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without worrying too much about Spaniards’ opinion on the matter, and the 
technocrats and sociologists were willing to guide the population towards that 
goal with their authorized knowledges. It is the power/knowledge complex 
itself that incurs ‘sociological abstractions,’ projecting a ‘preconceived order’ 
that later tries to shape society. In the face of the cultural authority of that 
power/knowledge complex, those who are relegated to occupying the position 
of ‘those in the dark’ can either rebel — the garden is, in fact, a forest, and so 
there is always a multitude of things that don’t fit, such as those found by 
Labrador — or they can accept the standards set by the elites. 

1.3.4. ‘Modernity’ and inferiority complexes 

What happens in any case — and here we borrow Picchio’s economic 
terminology — is that most of the population is prohibited by the elites from 
participating in the collective process of elucidating the necessary conditions 
for a life with dignity. Obviously precapitalist cultures, or more specifically, 
those villages where Francoism would come in with its steamrollers, 
engineers, and sociologists, already had their own cultural hierarchies; that is, 
their own elites of people authorized to think for the rest — including leaders 
and representatives of the all-powerful Catholic Church. But again, perhaps 
what distinguishes capitalist technocratic (‘modern’) reasoning from other 
forms of cultural authority is the very small space the former leaves for any 
other intelligence or production of meaning, especially for one that makes 
collective subsistence its central tenet. So its ambition (which it deploys 
through its enormous disciplinary capacity) is to change everything, make 
every activity ‘productive’ in the sense of generation of private property and 
goods measurable by money. It works through substitution: it isn’t enough, 
as with Catholicism, to demand compliance with a series of rites that may 
complement the labors and knowledges of the traditional, community-based 
cultures of survival. On the contrary, it wants to replace those labors and 
knowledges with its ‘productivism’ and its commercial individualism, which 
it considers to be the only possible form of a life with dignity. 

In this sense, the understanding of the modern genealogy of Francoist 
cultural power can help us construct the question of how developmen- 
talism creates a ‘middle class,’ calling attention to its especially devastating 
distribution of society between those ‘in the know’ and those ‘in the 
dark.’ Perhaps, moreover, in focusing only on implementing capitalism 
and slowing down the liberal transformation and ‘aesthetic’ modernity, 
Francoist ‘modernization’ was especially cruel to ‘premodern’ knowledges 
and traditions, which that aesthetic modernity could have helped to 
‘dignify’ — as the avant-garde in the arts had already begun to do before 
the civil war (Lorca’s case is paradigmatic in this regard) — and as some of 
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the countercultures of that ‘transitional’ world studied by Labrador were 
also going to attempt again. 26 

The question is open in all its complexity. To illustrate the Francoist 
technocracy’s perception of the special ‘unworthiness’ of unauthorized 
knowledges, we could show the numerous cultural manifestations of the 
paleto stigma during Francoism and the democracy. For instance, it has 
appeared in graphic humor (studied by Cristina Penamarin (2002)) and in 
commercial and art-house films (analyzed by Nathan Richardson (2002)). 
And of course its presence in the television humor of recent decades has been 
almost constant: from ‘Macario’ by Jose Luis and his puppets, to the jokes of 
Marianico el Corto; from Jose Mota’s rural characters to those of Muchachada 
Nui, they can almost always be interpreted as ‘a way of representing what we 
didn’t want to be, and at the same time, of differentiating it from ourselves’ 
(Penamarin 2002, 361). 

We could even recall details like the fact that right up to 2014 the 
Dictionary of the Royal Academy of the Spanish Language (DRAE) offered 
‘uncouth, rough, attached to local things’ as a second definition for ‘rural.’ 
And so, we could go on constructing the hypothesis of the existence of a 
‘neurotic’ subjectivity, of the extension of a kind of collective inferiority 
complex caused by an enormous and particularly rapid process of replacing 
‘the old’ with ‘the new.’ This is in line with what Angel Loureiro (1998), in 
his critique of exaggerated modernizing pride, called ‘manic Spain,’ or with 
Agustin Sanchez Vidal’s (1990) fabulous account of the ‘modernization’ of 
daily life in Spain in his essay Soly sombraA 7 

In this last work, we also find numerous examples of how that subjectivity 
made ‘neurotic’ by technocratic modernization redirects its desire towards 
the world of consumption, in which the subject must make his way the 
best he can. Even Franco himself, claims Sanchez Vidal, liked yogurt with 
Nescafe and Fanta brand soft drinks, in a country that proudly showed its 
first toilets to visitors, and whose school books still counseled students not 
to make ‘the regrettable mistake of getting into debt’ even at the height of 
the sixties, when buying on credit and the SEAT 600 car were very popular. 

The ‘assumption at all costs of a mask of modernity’ that comes from a 
‘sense of inferiority and shame’ (Loureiro 1998, 17) is also confirmed by the 

26 In my doctoral dissertation, ‘Topos, vecinos y carnavales: derivas de lo rural en 
la transicion espanola’ (Moreno-Caballud 2010), I also had occasion to study some 
of the revisions, appropriations, and ‘translations’ of rural culture made not only by 
underground or avant-garde cultures, but also anti-Francoist, regionalist, and even 
‘mainstream’ ones. 

27 Victor Perez Diaz (1987) also offers an analysis of the dismantling of Spanish 
agricultural cultures in the book El retorno de la sociedad civil. 
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data provided by historians Pere Ysas and Carme Molinero (Martinez et al. 
1999). They claim that Spain didn’t actually become a true consumer society 
until the seventies, when nonessential expenses rose to meet essential ones 
(housing, food, clothing) (182). On the other hand, the illusion of the ‘middle 
class’ began to soar long before this, thanks to TV advertising. By the end 
of the dictatorship, 70% of homes had television, but even as late as 1970, 
say Ysas and Molinero, only 2% of the population had a college degree; in 
1973, only 20% could afford to take a vacation (and half of these visited their 
home towns); even in 1975, 80% of those born into working-class or peasant 
families remained in the same social stratum. The ‘centrality of private 
consumption,’ according to Ysas and Molinero, had become an ‘illusion of 
social homogenization’ (207). 

Meanwhile, as Cazorla Sanchez says, the realities of exclusion and strong 
social stratification persisted. The so-called ‘Spanish miracle’ of the ’60s 
cannot be explained without remembering that Spain offered ‘an excellent 
package to capital investment, comprising low taxes, a disciplined and 
inexpensive workforce, and a captive consumer market’ (15). Amidst general 
conditions of exploitation of waged-work (not to mention the even harsher 
realities of reproductive work, which had been rendered invisible) and a very 
deficient ‘welfare-state,’ Cazorla concludes, ‘the price of Spain’s ‘miracle’ 
was mostly paid by those who went hungry, those who did not receive 
adequate social or educational services, those who had to migrate to survive, 
those who worked hard and consumed little, and those who were forced to 
buy whatever the protected economy put in front of them. They were the 
poor, and they were the majority of the Spanish population; they were, by 
definition, the ‘ordinary’ Spaniards’ (16). 

At the end of the dictatorship, as John Hooper (2006) has pointed out, 
these poor Spaniards may had been comparatively better off than in the 
postwar ‘years of hunger,’ but economic inequality persisted: 4% of Spanish 
families retained 30% of the national wealth. Departing from this extremely 
unequal situation, they had to face the economic crisis of the ’70s, which 
brought, for example, a 17% increase in the cost of living in 1974. In this 
same year, Molinero and Ysas explain (179), 51 families controlled half of 
the management boards of the most important Spanish companies. Around 
1,000 executives could be pinpointed as the true oligarchy of the nation, 
participating in the management of the seven most important banks and 
many related businesses, all of them consolidated under the wing of the 
Francoist dictatorship. 

Again, without wishing to eliminate all the complexity surrounding these 
questions, I believe that analyzing the Francoist technocracy’s totalizing will, 
which was heir to the modern power/knowledge complex, can throw light on 
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the creation of the middle-class illusion, in which the stakes are not only what 
society is, but also who has the right to construct its representation. Along 
these lines, I would now like to highlight the importance of another type of 
cultural elite, beyond that of the Francoist technocracy: the intellectual elites 
responsible for the construction of a ‘normalizing’ ‘middle-class’ paradigm 
that became the hegemonic representation of Spanish society after the end 
of the dictatorship. 

1.4. Pedagogy of ‘Normalization’ and Cultural Elites 
1.4.1. Francoist roots of neoliberalism 

To do this, I must first recall that together with the marginalization of 
rural cultures and the imposition of productivist, ‘mesocratic,’ consumerist 
values, the Franco regime also launched, as mentioned above, an economic 
liberalization that laid the ‘unquestionable economic foundations’ that 
would later form the backbone of the Transition Culture. 

This has been explained very well by Isidro Lopez and his colleague from 
the Observatorio Metropolitano, Emmanuel Rodriguez, both in the article 
‘The Spanish Model’ (2011) and in their essential book Fin de ciclo: financiari- 
zacion, territorioy sociedad de propietarios en la onda larga del capitalismo hispano 
(1959 — 2010) (2010). In these works, Lopez and Rodriguez tell the story of 
the continuity between the ‘modernization’ of Francoism in the fifties and 
sixties and the neoliberal project of democracy from a macroeconomic and 
sociological perspective. They point out that with the arrival to power of 
the Francoist technocrats, Spain approached the Fordism of other countries, 
importing capital assets and equipment (machines, transportation 
equipment) without ever managing to make their industry self-sufficient, 
always subsidiary to foreign ones. The alternative that appeared to alleviate 
this problem was tourism (together with the money sent home by emigrants 
and foreign investment, but tourism brought in more than twice the income 
of the other two combined). 

Tourism thus produced a rapid tertiarization (a growth in the importance 
of the service sector) of the economy. It also gave rise to the first real estate 
boom between 1970 and 1973, during which period 400,000 new homes 
were built every year. That same pattern would be reproduced later in the 
real estate bubble that preceded the 2008 crisis. This shouldn’t be surprising, 
since Spain’s entry into the EEC in 1986 simply served to confirm the 
guidelines created by Francoism: Europe didn’t want Spain to have a strong 
industrial base, and so it was decided in Brussels (the headquarters of the 
EEC) that Spain would continue to specialize in tourism, in services, and as 
an experimental playground for new forms of financial speculation. 
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In an article in the essay collection on the Transition Culture, CT o la 
cultura de la transicion edited by Guillem Martinez, Lopez (2012) indicates that 
the project of radical economic and social transformation set in motion by 
neoliberalism basically consisted of ‘recuperating the economic advantage 
of capitalist agents’ by dismantling the mechanisms for the redistribution 
of wealth that had been created by Keynesianism (progressive taxes, welfare 
state, full employment, etc.) (82). 28 Specifically, following the stipulations 
of the Moncloa Accords (1977), the Spanish state carried out its project by 
suppressing regulation of the financial world and worsening conditions in 
the labor market. At the same time, as successive governments of the PSOE 
(1982-1996) decreed, industry was dismantled and large public companies 
were privatized to allow the entrance of international capital. In exchange, 
still according to Lopez, the European Union assigned Spain a clear role 
within the ‘international division of labor’ that had been being organized 
since the beginning of capitalist globalization: 

a gigantic real estate and consumer market, through the promotion 
of financial and stock-market activities and of tourism, that bizarre 
activity that saved Francoism from the industrial crisis of the 
seventies, and through extremely heavy investment in transportation 
infrastructure. Banks, construction companies, privatized monopolies, 
the big mass media conglomerations, and the real estate developers 
would be the new leading sectors of Spanish capitalism, and they 
would be introduced in the new transnational order nourished by 
very generous doses of public spending. Meanwhile, in the rest of 
Europe a whole institutional framework was being constructed to 
prepare for the monetary union, which raised the doctrines of Atlantic 
neoliberalism to the status of laws. (86) 

But Lopez also points out something else, which is especially important for 
understanding the role played by the cultural elites in these processes. In 
the Anglo-Saxon countries that had had a welfare state, the redistribution of 
wealth towards the rich that neoliberalism implies was accompanied by an 



28 In this definition of neoliberalism, Lopez follows the foundational work of 
David Harvey in A Brief History of Neoliberalism. Harvey works with notions like 
‘accumulation through dispossession’ and ‘production of scarcity,’ which are key to 
understanding the way wealth is redistributed under neoliberalism. The latter idea 
had previously appeared in his classic Social Justice and the City : ‘If it is accepted that 
the maintenance of scarcity is essential for the functioning of the market system, 
then it follows that deprivation, appropriation, and exploitation are also necessary 
concomitants of the market system’ (114). 
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ideology of disdain for the poor, stigmatized as supposed ‘freeloaders’ on the 
welfare system. Differently, the ideology that had enabled Spain’s neoliberal 
transformation was that of integration into European ‘modernity’ (among 
other things because the Spanish welfare state was too weak to pretend that 
someone might ‘take advantage’ of it). As such, a revolutionary economic 
doctrine that would bring the country to the brink of an economic bubble 
never before seen and then to the brink of a probably irreversible economic 
depression, was introduced together with an ideological paradigm strongly 
founded on Spanish cultural tradition: the progressive, ‘modernizing’ 
Europeanism of the intellectual elites that has been cultivated since the 
Enlightenment. 

1.4.2. Pro-European ‘standardization’ from the elites 

Sanchez Leon explains that the ‘modernizing’ discourse associated with 
these intellectual elites has been, of course, the source of meaning from 
which ‘the dominant accounts of the transition to democracy’ have been 
constructed. To illustrate this idea, he quotes a genealogy of educated, 
modernizing cultural elites offered by Manuel Vicent in a 2009 column in 
the newspaper El Pat's, which relates the history of the newspaper itself to 
the Spanish transition as a moment when 

the most noble dreams of the Second Republic, destroyed by the war 
and all the aspirations of modernity that were floating about in the 
air during the dictatorship [finally came true], Giner de los Rios’s 
regenerationism, the Free Institution of Education, Ortega y Gasset’s 
theories, Azana’s policies, the laity, liberty, democracy, and Europeanism 
... a historical heritage [to which] was added the disposition of an 
enlightened bourgeois minority and the most avant-garde creativity 
of the younger generations. 

Essentially, what was called Spanish ‘democratic normalization’ can be 
considered the apotheosis of a system for establishing and organizing 
reality. This system is supported by the authority of experts and intellectuals 
who are heirs to the long tradition of cultural elites who pedagogically 
guide the people towards ‘modern progress.’ In a clear continuation of this 
tradition, such ‘progress’ has often been called ‘Europe,’ since, as noted 
above, to be ‘progressive’ is to be ‘European.’ 

Let us take a more or less archetypal example of the discourse of 
‘democratic normalization,’ prepared from the satisfied position of someone 
who thinks it has already been achieved: the article ‘La normalization de 
Espana’ by the sociologist Emilio Lamo de Espinosa, published in 2001 in 
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Claves de razon practical 9 We find that he uses characteristically totalizing 
language: 

1998 was the year when Spaniards realized that we had completed a 
great national political project, that of Spain’s modernization and entry 
into Europe, whose origins we must date back to the humiliating days 
of our defeat in Cuba and the Philippines. Faced with the romantic, 
derogatory idea of a different Spain, savage, orientalized, authentic, but 
amodern, we wanted a Spain that was fully European, and even in its 
vanguard. We wanted to stop being the ugly duckling of the European 
countries, stop being different and unique, and make Spain normal 
and equal [to the rest of Europe]. 

As we saw, this was not a project for one political party or one 
social group, nor even a project for the elites. Everyone from all walks 
of life, from different social classes, different geographical regions, 
and different political ideologies threw themselves into this national 
effort. Bourgeois or proletariat; socialist or conservative; people from 
Cataluna, Madrid, Valencia. It was the national attempt to deal with 
modernity, the Enlightenment, and the reason from which we had been 
separated by the Napoleonic invasion and consequent schizophrenia 
between patriotism and modernity, between being Spanish or being 
enlightened, between nation and reason, a schizophrenia that was 
the inheritance the Napoleonic invasions left to half of Europe. 
(2001, 12-13) 

Leaving aside for the moment all the other problems that could be laid 
on that vague national ‘we’ (and which even seems to include a certain 
colonialist pride), I would like to highlight the self-representation of a 
project originated by intellectual elites in those terms of ‘national project,’ 
of ‘everyone from all walks of life and different social classes.’ To explain 
the history of that supposedly inclusive project, Lamo de Espinosa himself 
essentially resorts to an inventory of a series of intellectual and political 
elites who were dedicated to promoting the ‘modernizing pro-European 
dream’: the Enlightenment scholars, the regenerationists, the Generation of 
’98, the Generation of ’14, and finally, the parties and institutions that wove 
the transition to democracy. This important methodological decision to focus 
on an analysis of the elites helps to make clear that a project for everyone is 

29 As an interesting side note, Emilio Lamo de Espinosa Enriquez de Navarra, 
father of this Emilio de Lamo, had been one of those ‘experts’ who, in the journal 
Revista de Estudios Agrosociales, talked about the necessary transformation of peasants 
into businessmen (1962, 103). 
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not the same as a project for some elites who obtain the acquiescence or the 
approval of most of the people, always within the boundaries of a society 
strongly affected by that ‘gardening spirit’ that characterizes the modern 
power/knowledge complex based, as Bauman says, on ‘the new appreciation 
of the fact that human conduct could not be left to individual discretion if 
it was to lead to social order’ (48). 

Ever since the Enlightenment when, according to Lamo de Espinosa, 
the ‘pro-European dream’ began to be conceived, this appreciation for the 
necessity of not leaving human conduct to its fate made it appropriate, 
according to the cultural elites, to undertake the immense and essential 
development of the tool of ‘education.’ At the beginning of the modern 
period, asserts Bauman, education went much further than the institution 
of school itself, it permeated everything: ‘in no way was education a separate 
area in the social division of labor; it was, on the contrary, a function of all 
social institutions, an aspect of daily life, a total effect of designing society 
according to the voice of Reason’ (49). 

Education had to penetrate every corner of life for most people, who were 
perceived to have been ‘poisoned in the past by wrong, irrational laws and 
the superstitions they bred’ (69). Therefore, education was constituted in 
modernity as that system of ‘objectification of the imperfection of the human 
individual,’ which Jacques Ranciere called, in LeMaitre ignorant, ‘pedagogical 
society,’ in terms very similar to Bauman’s. 

1.4.3. Pedagogy as perpetuation of inequality 

It is worth pausing a moment on one of Ranciere’s seminal books to 
question the supposed unity of elites and masses in the ‘modernizing’ 
project laid out by Lamo de Espinosa. Le Maitre ignorant is a study of 
Joseph Jacotot, one of those philosophes designated part of the new, modern 
‘power/knowledge’ complex, to replace ‘primitive’ knowledges with those 
legitimized by scientific modernity, and thus to increase the ranks of 
teachers whose responsibility it was to alleviate human imperfection 
through ‘the pedagogization of society.’ 

A strange philosophe, however, because in his later years, Jacotot renounced 
all of that, suddenly taking a surprising path. After the return of the Bourbons 
to post-revolutionary France, Joseph Jacotot (1770-1840) had exiled himself 
to Louvain to be a reader at the university, and there he expected to spend 
‘peaceful days.’ But when a group of Dutch students asked him to teach them 
French, it occurred to him to initiate a small pedagogical experiment whose 
result would change the course of his life. Jacotot gave them a bilingual 
version of Telemachus, to see what they were capable of doing on their own. 
To his surprise, months later they gave him essays written in perfect French. 
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This anecdote led Ranciere to follow Jacotot in a radical questioning 
of pedagogical principles, beginning with the very notion of the need for 
teachers. The teacher, says Ranciere, is justified as someone who must 
‘explain’ to someone else things the latter doesn’t know, so that he or she can 
learn them; but in reality, no explanation at all is needed in order to learn. 
‘To understand,’ according to the pedagogical myth, would be ‘to give the 
reasons’ for something, when actually, understanding is always something 
more like translating. Human intelligence always works by feeling its way, 
repeating and relating, as can be observed in children learning to speak, 
and as Jacotot’s students demonstrated by learning French by themselves 
out of a book. ‘What children learn best is what no teacher can explain to 
them: their mother tongue. It is spoken to them, and it is spoken all around 
them. They hear and retain, imitate and repeat, make mistakes and correct 
them’ (Ranciere 22). 

However, the pedagogical myth negates the value of this way of learning, 
and claims that, when we are older, we can only learn if someone ‘explains’ 
to us what we don’t know. This contradiction, asserts Ranciere, caused 
Jacotot’s great revelation: 

The revelation that rocked Joseph Jacotot focuses on this: it is necessary 
to invert the logic of the explanatory system. Explanation is not 
necessary to remedy an inability to comprehend. On the contrary, this 
inability is the fiction that structures the explanatory conception of 
the World. The explainer needs the unskilled person, not the other 
way around; it is the former who constitutes the latter as unskilled. 

To explain something to someone is to first show him that he cannot 
understand it on his own. Rather than being the act of a true teacher, 
explanation is the myth of pedagogy, the parable of a world divided 
into wise souls and ignorant ones, mature souls and immature ones, 
skilled and unskilled ones, intelligent and stupid ones. (23) 

The pedagogical myth, according to Ranciere, has important social 
repercussions that carry far beyond the four walls of a school. In reality, 
what it does is change society into a school where people are denied the 
ability to learn for themselves, where constitutive inequality is instituted 
between ‘those in the know’ and ‘those in the dark.’ Only by yielding to the 
authority of those in the know can the rest ‘progress.’ And so what Bauman 
predicted has come to pass: most of the population becomes dependent on 
the knowledge elites and sees itself as incomplete and unable to provide 
itself with the intellectual resources it needs to live. 

Ranciere calls this ‘the circle of impotence’: those who are considered 
ignorant by society cease to trust in their ability to learn for themselves 
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(an ability in which we all necessarily believe when we are children: no one 
‘explains’ language to us, we learn it for ourselves), and accept that they 
will always need the guidance of those who do know. The end result is that 
we essentially cultivate our own inability to a certain degree, and our own 
ignorance. Large social groups appear that consider themselves incapable 
or incomplete; they internalize the contempt. ‘Those who are excluded 
from the world of intelligence endorse the verdict of their own exclusion’ 
(Ranciere 34). And it is precisely this self-exclusion that is so often used 
as a justification to assert that ‘people are uncouth,’ that ‘the problem of 
society is the lack of education,’ or even that ‘human nature is barbaric,’ etc. 
The belief in the intellectual superiority of a few has the corrosive effect of 
extending what Ranciere calls ‘the passion for inequality’: a refusal to fully 
explore one’s own abilities because one believes that one will never be able to 
attain the intelligence that is the exclusive patrimony of exceptional beings, 
and because, at the same time, one guarantees the prerogative of making 
one’s own intelligence unattainable and exceptional for others too, who may 
be ‘at a lower level than me.’ In the words of Ranciere: 

Unequal passion is the vertigo of equality, laziness in the face of 
the infinite work that this demands, fear in the face of that which a 
reasonable being owes to himself. It is more comfortable to compare 
oneself, establish social exchange as that barter between glory and 
disdain where each one receives superiority in counterpart to the 
inferiority that he confesses. (106) 

The pedagogical myth and the passion for inequality it promotes are 
especially prone to spread in modern societies; they have replaced classicist 
and theological paradigms with that of progress. The ideology of progress, 
asserts Ranciere, is a fiction of inequality more potent and more dangerous 
than the ideology of classicism, because it lends itself more to pedagogy, 
which is always progressive: ‘you have to learn, you still don’t know enough, 
you still don’t understand, etc.’ (150). The ideology of progress is, in fact, the 
ideology of pedagogy turned into a law of society. 

The collective of historians known as Contratiempo, to which Sanchez 
Leon and Izquierdo both belong, has explained how this pedagogical myth 
is articulated in relation to Spanish ‘modernization,’ in what they call the 
‘meta-story of Spanish modernity.’ They describe 

the assumption that the forces of progress in Spain have always been 
embodied by educated, cultured minorities that promote the projects 
of political citizenship and economic modernization, before whom are 
situated on one hand certain traditional powers, and on the other, an 
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immense, uncouth population that can thus be manipulated and is 
only turned into a historical agent capable of promoting modernization 
when its action is duly channeled by illustrious progressive minorities. 
(Contratiempo, historia y memoria 2014) 

1.4.4. The determinist story of ‘democratic modernization’ 

From here it seems that we can construct a more convincing explanation 
of how the ‘unity’ of Lamo de Espinosa’s supposed pro-European ‘project 
of everyone’ was articulated. It refers to a project that may have affected 
everyone but in which, ultimately, in no way is everyone equal. In short, it is 
a pedagogical project, strongly impregnated with the ‘passion for inequality’ 
due to which a minority appears as the vanguard of a progress which the 
majority would be unable to attain on its own. 

The genealogies of the educated minorities whom we must thank for 
that ‘progress’ are repeated over and over in texts that justify Spanish 
‘normalization’ as the price of integration into European modernity. The 
cultural critic Jordi Gracia, coeditor of the aforementioned Mas es mas, to 
which I will return, explained ‘normalization’ in Hijos de la razon : contraluces 
de la libertad en las letras espanolas de la democracia (2001) as ‘an unprecedented 
and lasting reconciliation between the logic of reason and the tortured logic 
of our contemporary history’ that had its distant origins in ‘a minority 
sympathetic to Erasmism.’ He then continued with that minority’s historical 
line of descent ‘slowly and laboriously enlightened,’ then later with ‘the 
exile of the Romantic liberals,’ Krausism, positivism (‘capable of liberating 
Spaniards from their most harmful and sterilizing mental baggage’), and 
modernism, which leads him to the tumultuous twentieth century in which, 
after the ‘eclipse of reason’ that was Francoism, ‘Spain intertwines itself 
definitively, following the same harmonic melody, with the European theme. 
A dream unfulfilled by successive generations of Spaniards throughout the 
1800s and 1900s, and which has finally come to pass at the turn of both the 
century and the millennium’ (16). 

It is interesting to note that Gracia uses language that borders on 
determinism in introducing this small genealogy of generations of 
‘reasonable’ Spaniards: 

Reason as an instrument of civilization knew how to silently 
reestablish its validity as an instrument of coexistence and of human 
understanding, as well as of transformation, like the intermittent 
forge of a time that, despite all regrets, had to come and would come 
according to a very ancient historical hope. (16) 
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Without wishing to over-interpret what might otherwise be a somewhat 
disproportionate rhetorical emphasis, it seems to me that there is something 
significant in this reading of ‘modernization’ brought by educated elites as 
something that ‘had to come and would come.’ And the tradition that defends 
this ‘modernizing’ discourse doesn’t seem overly inclined to consider the very 
possibility that things could have been different, that perhaps ‘modernity’ 
could have meant other things, that the relationship of the enlightened elites 
to the vast cultural territory not occupied by them could perhaps have been 
articulated another way, including, at the extreme, that those elites could 
have come to consider their culture not by definition superior to any others, 
or at least that there was no reason for it to be the only authorized one. 30 

30 It is important to at least mention the centrality of one particular intellectual in 
the configuration of not only the ideological components of this quasi-determinist 
and elitist intellectual Europeanism, but also the institutional, material conditions 
of its reproduction. I am referring, of course, to fose Ortega y Gasset. About him, 
intellectual historian Gregorio Moran stated: ‘There is no intellectual figure in the 
Spanish twentieth century that can compare to him. There may be different opinions 
about his stature as philosopher, as essayist, as cultural promoter, as writer, as 
politician, as journalist, etc., but he is the most influential figure ... He has been 
recognized as a master to generations.’ In his book about Ortega, El maestro en el erial 
(1998), Moran explained the philosopher’s connivance with Francoism, causing an 
intense controversy which was perhaps as interesting as the book itself, because 
it showed the persistence of the figure of Ortega as a model of the intellectual for 
many in Spain. Eduardo Subirats (1993) had already analyzed his symptomatic 
centrality as a link between the ‘ancient regime’ and the new cultural elites of 
the democracy: ‘Ortega was, for many reasons, the ideal voice. First, politically 
speaking, he was in an ambiguous position. He appeared to be a thinker who was 
open to ‘Europe,’ to humanism, to modern philosophy. He appeared to be a liberal 
thinker. At the same time, however, he had adopted a radical distance from the 
Spanish exile and its more eloquent signs’ (62). Besides the ethical and political 
responsibilities which Moran and Subirats point out, I think it’s interesting to note 
Ortega’s position as the perfect example of the subject ‘in the know,’ as the model 
of what a member of the ruling intellectual class should be in a ‘modern’ capitalist 
disciplinary and pedagogical society. Born into a family of the high bourgeoisie, 
the son of the director of an important newspaper, he inherited a vast cultural 
capital — including the job as director of his father’s newspaper — which he was able 
to multiply exponentially, through his access to the highest circles of intellectual 
prestige, notably the German philosophical tradition and university. He became 
an essential figure whose influence in the intellectual Spanish field is still very 
much alive, reaching institutions like the university, journalism, scholarly journals, 
and the publishing world in general. To use Bourdieu’s concept, he was not only a 
founder and transformer of visible institutions, but also a crucial creator of ‘habitus’: 
of ‘systems of durable, transposable dispositions, structured structures predisposed 
to function as structuring structures, that is, as principles which generate and 
organize practices and representations that can be objectively adapted to their 
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Labanyi and Graham asserted that using the concept of ‘modernization’ 
‘is made particularly problematic — beyond frequent lack of precision in 
definition — by the unacceptable normative and determinist baggage loaded 
onto it’ (10). I think it is very important to point out that the power of the 
extraordinarily useful concept of ‘Transition Culture’ depends on a not 
insignificant amount of that ‘normative and deterministic baggage’ carried 
by the discourses of ‘modernization’ and its close relative ‘standardization.’ 
In this sense, I think the acritical ‘cultural consensus’ that Martinez says 
is formed around the post-transitional state is justified not only because 
of the threat of possible social instability, but also (as hindsight shows us 
from the comfort of a Spain already distanced from those turbulent years 
surrounding the end of the dictatorship) by integrating the state within that 
normative and deterministic power of modernizing discourse. 

Again, the prototypical victorious claim of ‘normalization’ proposed by 
Lamo de Espinosa is a perfect example: 

What was gained through the PSOE was that immense, historical 
national project of modernization and Europeanization that had first 
inspired Enlightenment intellectuals, then the regenerationists, and 
then the Generations of ’98 and ’14, only to be driven underground for 
50 years. But then, at last, it had its historic opportunity. Spain voted 
in the socialists as executors of that grand project. Its very slogan, ‘For 
change,’ was its summary and its synthesis. For the voters and those 
elected in 1982, the change was to modernize and democratize; and to 
modernize was to become European. (13) 

Of course, one of the keys of this linear and teleological retelling of history 
is its constant omission of the central role played by the capitalist project, 
and likewise, of the neoliberal derivation of this project. In Spain’s case, 
this omission is particularly important, since it avoids the inconvenience 
of having to acknowledge that it was the Francoist technocrats who 
completed one of the three great tasks of ‘modernization’: the conversion 
of subsistence economies into capitalist economies. The elites who had 

outcomes without presupposing a conscious aiming at ends or an express mastery 
of the operations necessary in order to attain them’ (1990, 53). Below that conscious 
level to which Bourdieu alludes, I think it is Ortega’s influence in the construction of 
‘habitus’ for the intellectual Spanish class that explains his omnipresence in Spanish 
culture, his ability to thrive in different political regimes (both as living human 
being and as posthumous figure), as well as the fact that, as Moran mentioned, he 
had disciples on both sides of the Civil War, and, as Subirats points out, he was 
recovered as a model figure in the post-dictatorship period despite his ambiguous 
political past. 
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considered themselves the vanguard of the other two modernizations — the 
political and cultural (or aesthetic) — would have to accept the company of 
those Francoist technocrats in their privileged space if they acknowledged 
the centrality of capitalism in the modernizing project. But in addition 
to this, there is another problem, perhaps even more profound, as I have 
tried to explain: the hierarchical, naturalized structure of the elites’ (both 
technocratic and ‘pedagogical’) very leadership itself. 

Obviously, this is not a purely Spanish problem, since it has its roots in 
the necessarily hierarchical functioning of the modern power/knowledge 
complex, which is articulated through the development of ‘modernization’ 
plans preconceived by the elites. This leaves the rest of the population 
to either assume a passive role and accept these plans, or, at most, try 
to join the ranks of the elites who design them by submitting to the 
‘educational’ processes the elites consider necessary. This means the loss 
of the experiential, egalitarian, and creative potential present in all human 
beings: the possibility that anyone can invent valued ways of life to which 
anyone else can add value. 

In Spain’s case, as I will try to show in the next chapter, the late arrival 
of political and cultural ‘modernization’ that has historically accompanied 
capitalist ‘modernization’ has perhaps made the latent elitism of the modern 
power/knowledge complex of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
especially virulent. The political and cultural post-Francoist ‘vanguards’ 
considered the heirs of that long tradition of ‘modernizing’ elites enjoyed a 
particularly solid legitimacy, which caused them to carry to extremes their 
inability to recognize other sources of knowledge and value, thus naturalizing 
their exercise of power as a necessary and desirable ‘normalization .’ 31 



31 There has been a recent and very important contribution to the analysis of this 
‘normalization’: Luisa Elena Delgado’s La nacion singular. Fantasias de la normalidad 
democratica espahola (1996-2011) (2014). It uses tools from Lacanian psychoanalysis 
and theories of cultural hegemony to shed light on the collective internalizing of 
the paradigm of a ‘normal,’ ‘consensus-based,’ and ‘united’ democratic nation. 
Working with an extended and plural archive of cultural objects (ranging from 
op-ed articles to commercial campaigns, as well as literary and essayist production 
and cultural policies), this book illuminates some important links between cultural, 
economic, and political power in Spanish democracy. Unlike my line of work here, 
Delgado’s investigation tends to focus more on the right-wing version of ‘fantasies’ of 
normalization (notably, Spanish unity), perhaps because of the period she chose for 
her analysis, while I veer more towards the study of the ‘progressive’ (Europeanist, 
allegedly social-democrat) foundations of the same ‘normalized’ society she studies. 
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‘Standardizing’ from Above: 
Experts, Intellectuals, and Culture Bubble 



2.1. Experts in Something and Experts in Everything: 

The Two Pillars of the Culture of the Transition 

2.1.1. A less than democratic way to construct a democracy 
His first name appears alone on the screen: just ‘Jose Luis,’ with no last 
name. He speaks in the first person plural, clearly differentiating we (‘we 
never managed to hear the conversations’) from they (‘they asked for coffee, 
they asked for water’). He narrates a scene of intrigue, one might almost say 
a secret meeting. The place: the Madrid restaurant that bears his name, ‘Jose 
Luis’; the time: the night bridging May 23 and 24, 1978. ‘It was here, in this 
booth,’ gravely intones the voice-over, while the camera pans between tables 
that still seem to exude power, ‘that Alfonso Guerra and Abril Martorell 
drafted and negotiated 25 key articles of the Constitution.’ 

Indeed, during five long hours that night, from 10 pm to 3 am, these 
two politicians, one from the PSOE and the other from the Union de Centro 
Democratico, decided such fundamental things for the future of Spaniards 
as that their state would be defined as a ‘parliamentary monarchy,’ ‘secular,’ 
and composed of diverse ‘nationalities’; that their representatives would 
be chosen by means of an electoral law that distributed them across 45 
provincial subdivisions — thus favoring the majority political parties; that 
their education would not take place in a single public lay school; and finally, 
that the Constitution that arranged all this would make it difficult for the 
citizens themselves to have any influence on that very document. 

To be fair, it should be noted that Guerra and Martorell did not in 
fact personally decide these things; rather, they negotiated them for later 
approval by a commission of 37 representatives. The Basque Group and the 
Popular Alliance protested at not being invited to this particular nocturnal 
meeting, but it wouldn’t have mattered in any case. The commission always 
voted in favor of what was negotiated by Guerra and Martorell and a few 
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others who often met with them en petit comite outside the halls of congress, 
to negotiate the constitution of the nascent Spanish democracy. 

The so-called ‘seven presenters of the Constitution’ are traditionally 
known as ‘the fathers of the Constitution,’ and on more than one occasion — 
including in the very documentary featuring the aforementioned Jose Luis, 
Memoria de un consenso ( Documental Canal Historia sobre la constitution espahola 
2004) — it has also been said that Guerra and Martorell helped ‘birth’ it. 
Whether two or seven, the attraction of such low numbers seems irresistible 
for this type of laudatory, and often overly dramatic, audiovisual story of the 
Spanish transition to democracy. In fact, such stories already constitute very 
nearly a subgenre, beginning with Victoria Prego’s famous series for Spanish 
television, ‘La Transition’ (1995): the fewer the actors involved in events that 
are decisive for ‘the future of Spaniards’ (as the expression usually goes), the 
more this type of news article seems to delight in the events. 

The scenes behind closed doors, the departures from the ‘official’ script 
due to unusual circumstances, the small injustices, and the almost amusing 
anecdotes that are generated are all recurring motifs. ‘It has been said that 
we were eating supper,’ Guerra says of nocturnal meetings in congressional 
offices, ‘but the truth is, we didn’t have a single bite to eat, not a thing. Once, 
at the beginning, Arzallus wanted to go out for sandwiches, but there were 
journalists with cameras and such, and everybody decided not to leave. 
So we didn’t eat anything, not sandwiches, not anything.’ Guerra is right: 
cigarettes and coffee go better with the aesthetics of this type of story than 
food. Ashtrays piled high in the wee hours of the morning. Men, a handful 
of men, smoking and deciding the fate of the country while everyone else 
sleeps. Guerra recounts in his memoirs that even after the Constitution 
was approved, Martorell and he continued meeting regularly, late at night. 
‘We developed the habit of spending the night talking about Spain and her 
problems,’ he says. 

Santiago Carrillo narrated in audiovisual news article for El Pais Semanal 
on the attempted coup d’etat of February 23, 1981, known as the 23F ( Que 
paso la noche del 23-F, segun Carrillo 2011), a particularly dramatic version of 
this type of scene. On that ill-fated night, the coup participants put him 
next to General Gutierrez Mellado in one of the congressional rooms, where 
they had also sequestered Felipe Gonzalez and Alfonso Guerra, whom they 
had placed in separate corners facing the wall. They didn’t make Carrillo 
and Mellado face the wall, perhaps because of their seniority, but they did 
assign a Civil Guard with a rifle to each of them. They couldn’t speak, but 
they could smoke. When they finished off the cigarettes, an ‘usher friend’ 
(another one of those ‘generic,’ almost nameless witnesses, like Jose Luis, 
who are in charge of providing for the needs of the men who think for 
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everyone), brought them a ‘cartridge’ [sic] of tobacco. ‘The things history 
has [to tell],’ says Carrillo, in voice-over. ‘Who would have ever thought that 
we would find ourselves together that night defending the same thing? Me, 
a member of the Defense Council, and Gutierrez Mellado, head of the Fifth 
Column of Madrid, sharing cigarettes and, in that moment, sharing feelings. 
That’s enough to give you historical optimism,’ he concludes. 

The two Spains could be reconciled because their leaders smoked together. 
But to do that they needed secret, and even bizarre, intrigues, sometimes 
orchestrated by characters who had no leadership or official position, but 
who crept from the shadows for a moment to take part in History. The 
journalist and lawyer Jose Mario Armero is a paradigmatic case. As Victoria 
Prego recounts in ‘La Transicion’ (1995), he offered his private home for 
the clandestine meeting between Suarez and Carrillo in 1976 that would 
culminate in the crucial decision to legalize the Spanish Communist party. 

Armero adjusts to the foibles of the genre, narrating the scene in the 
present tense for greater vividness: ‘Both of them smoke a ton of cigarettes. 
My wife has prepared something to eat, but they don’t eat anything, not 
a bite.’ His wife is another one of those nameless figures that serve. And 
Armero himself is perhaps a hybrid figure between the leaders who think 
and decide everyone’s fate, and the servers who make sure they lack for 
nothing. He was there that night for the entire seven-hour duration of 
the conversation between Suarez and Carrillo, until well past midnight. It 
was not the only time he found himself in the middle of matters of ‘high 
politics.’ In a series of Spanish news articles titled ‘Espanoles con poder 
desaparecidos’ (Papell 2011), he was said to be ‘a key figure of the Spanish 
Transition, although he was never active in politics: he did his work in the 
name of and on behalf of civil society, of which he was a distinguished 
member.’ The report called him a hybrid figure between the distinction 
of the great men with whom he rubbed shoulders (‘he was the support of 
the young king in the social circulation of the crown’) and the solicitude, 
which he shared in some measure, of the ‘common man.’ He embodied the 
‘cooperative sentiment of helpfulness that infused citizens at that time, 
when there existed an awareness of the delicacy of the task of transitioning 
peacefully from a dictatorship to a democracy that had yet to be built.’ 

Figures like Armero emphasize that the boundary between the 
‘distinguished gentlemen’ and ‘the common citizens,’ so insurmountable 
for the majority (and especially for those who barely managed, as explained 
in the previous chapter, to meet the requirements to be considered the 
latter), sometimes becomes malleable and porous. Powerful people like to be 
magnanimous and cheerful with those around them, to skip official protocol 
and to treat those who surround them like friends. (‘Suarez greeted me as 
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if he had known me all my life. He was very friendly!’ says Carrillo). Power 
is demonstrated by the capacity to give it to others, to show oneself to be 
above what ‘the script’ demands. That is, in many respects, the essence of 
the so-called ‘transition to democracy’ in Spain: a big, conspiratorial pat on 
the back for the citizenry from those in power, so that the former would feel 
so flattered that they would agree to turn a blind eye to the opaque, elitist 
maneuvers supposedly required by the exceptionality of the moment — a 
less than democratic way, as everyone knows, to try to build a democracy . 1 

2.1.2. Of friends, good educations, and common sense 

Afterwards, when the supposed exceptional moment is past, how do we stop 
playing that old game of ‘the elites’ who decide collective fates in closed 
offices while their discreet servers trust them and bring them coffee and 
cigarettes? It’s a whole way of life. It is impossible to overestimate the inertia 
and the comfort of reading every situation based on the exceptionality 
and brilliance of a few capable, authorized individuals, close to each other 
despite their ‘official’ opposition, which, in any case, always facilitates the 
exercise of their power. Gregorio Peces Barba, one of those seven ‘fathers of 
the Constitution’ whom Guerra and Martorell had to attend like ‘midwives,’ 
affirmed the following about that group of seven, who held supposedly 
opposing political views: 

We were very good friends. After all, we all knew each other from 

before. That is, I knew Don Miguel Roca of the Court of Public Order, 

Miguel Herrero, Jose Pedro Perez-Llorca, and ‘Gabi’ Cisneros from 

l There is already an entire tradition of studies that have shown this Tack of 
democracy’ in the very ‘transition to democracy’ itself. This tradition has been 
articulated through the voices of such intellectuals as Manuel Vazquez Montalban, 
Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio, and Ignacio Echevarria. These and others took it upon 
themselves to point out, during the 1980s and ’90s, the costs of a transition that 
aspired to be exemplary, but that, according to these critics, was actually little more 
than the exchange of certain power elites for others (Montalban 1998), embraced 
a trivialization of public discourse and culture (Ferlosio), and preferred to hide 
recent history beneath a mantle of consensus that cancelled the critical ability of 
the intellectual media (Echeverrfa). Guillem Martinez has recuperated this tradition 
in his exploration of the concept of a Transition Culture. Martinez himself also 
mentions Gregorio Moran and Juan Aranzadi, who round out an already classic 
list, to which should be added the research of authors who work in North American 
academia, such as Teresa Vilaros, Eduardo Subirats, Cristina Moreiras, and German 
Labrador. The writer and essayist Rafael Chirbes deserves special mention, since 
throughout his career he has traced a rich panorama of possible lives woven around 
betrayals, resignations, and impossibilities that for these critics characterize the 
transition period (see especially in this regard his novel La caida de Madrid). 
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college, and anyway, some had even been very good friends of mine. 
And I knew Fraga from when he had sent me to a town in the province 
of Burgos, because I had somehow collaborated, as he said, as a 
government spokesman with the student subversion. 

The documentary Memoria de un consenso quickly dispels doubts about the 
possible animosity between Peces Barba and Fraga (a central figure of the 
Franco regime). The journalist Soledad Gallego, charged by the newspaper El 
Pais with covering the ‘birth’ of the Constitution, explains: ‘Manuel Fraga was 
quickly on good terms with Gregorio Peces Barba. ... In spite of the conflict 
between left and right, their interactions were cordial.’ Curiously, something 
similar happened between Fraga and his other possible adversary — who 
was even further to the left than Peces Barba — among the presenters of the 
Constitution, then-communist Jordi Sole Tura. Fraga comments: ‘Like me, he 
was a professor of political law,’ and although ‘in principle we didn’t have 
very compatible [political] positions, it soon turned out that we agreed on 
many things.’ For Fraga, the subject of the similar ‘training’ of the group 
was very important: 

It must be recognized that we were all people with similar backgrounds; 
there were two political law professors, [and] a philosophy of law 
professor, which was Peces Barba. In short, we had early training that 
didn’t agree on the conclusions, but did on the working methods, and 
on the custom of using legal reasoning, and that was good. 

The exceptional ability of those who are called to lead in exceptional times 
is unquestionably justified by their ‘training.’ Bauman explains that never 
in the history of the world has there been a caste more convinced of its role 
as the vanguard of humanity than the one that formed around the modern 
power/knowledge complex: 

From at least the seventh century and well into the twentieth, the 
writing elite of Western Europe and its footholds on other continents 
considered its own way of life as a radical break in universal history. 
Virtually unchallenged faith in the superiority of its own mode over 
all alternative forms of life — contemporary or past — allowed it to 
take itself as the reference point for the interpretation of the telos of 
history, (no) 

Is it going too far to interpret from Bauman’s affirmation the attitudes 
and the self-perception of the elites that orchestrated the Spanish transition 
from the dictatorial regime to the parliamentary monarchy? Perhaps it 
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doesn’t seem like much of an exaggeration after listening to Fraga — who 
had been Franco’s minister for seven years — justify his participation in 
the writing of the democratic Constitution by saying that ‘he had been 
prepared for it, he had written books,’ and that he had created ‘an institute 
for studies on democratic reform.’ Questions like that of his responsibility, 
as the Minister of the Interior, for the death of at least five people during 
the ‘Vitoria massacre,’ just two years before Fraga was seated to write the 
Constitution, are put on hold: books are books, studies are studies, and a 
university professor is a university professor . 2 

The expert ‘fathers of the Constitution’ are legitimized because they write 
books and because they have ‘training’; in other words, because they are 
fluent in the technical language of the law. But also, and this is different, 
because they know how to negotiate, ‘they interact cordially,’ ‘they have 
known each other for years,’ and even ‘get along well.’ If you think about 
it, these arguments are rather contradictory. It is as if these ‘distinguished 
gentlemen’ gained legitimacy both because of their specialized training and 
because they could rise above that same technical specialization. Gabriel 
Cisneros, another one of the seven ‘corn-padres’ of the Constitution, echoes 
this tension when he recalls that some people said (despite the presence 
of eminent jurists among them), ‘The fact that the great “midwives” of 
contemporary Spanish constitutionalism are an agricultural engineer and 
an industrial engineer never ceases to be amusing.’ But again it is Alfonso 
Guerra who confronts the contradiction more directly, making it work in 
his favor, when he says that Martorell and he were two people who hadn’t 
studied law but who had ‘something that is essential for a lawyer: common 
sense.’ 

Again the work of de Certeau is an excellent source of ideas to help us 
understand such questions of cultural authority and its contradictions. As 
I indicated in the previous chapter, in The Practice of Everyday Life, de Certeau 
explains that at the same time that Western ‘modernity’ was born, when 
reality began to be considered something that must be understood empirically 
rather than as an invisible essence, a new structure of epistemological 
legitimization was formed. This means for de Certeau that since then the 
ability ‘to speak in name of reality’ has come to be considered as belonging 
mainly to two figures, supported in different ways by this new horizon of 
legitimacy: the Expert and the Philosopher. 

The Expert, according to de Certeau, specializes in a specific area of 
technoscientific knowledge. Based on that specialization, he is granted an 



2 Regarding the so-called ‘Vitoria massacre’ and the lack of reparation offered to 
its victims, see Muriel (2012). 
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authority that, in principle, would consist of communicating or making his 
specialized knowledge useful for the rest of society. But it always ends up 
extending beyond that particular mission, and becoming an authority not 
directly related to his area of expertise. Ultimately, in fact, the Expert is 
expected to have ‘common sense.’ Or rather, his personal opinions end up 
being perceived as ‘common sense,’ because he is recognized as an ‘authority’ 
in general, and everyone forgets that in the beginning his authority was 
based on a particular type of technical, specialized knowledge. Thus it is 
that the ‘expert in something’ — in a certain specific thing — magically ends 
up becoming an ‘expert in everything.’ That is, he becomes an authorized 
representative of that ‘common sense’ that Guerra considers the key to 
Martorell’s and his own success as creators of the legal norm of social 
coexistence that has been at work in the Spanish state for almost 40 years. 

What happens with de Certeau’s other figure of modern cultural authority, 
the Philosopher, is actually very similar. The Philosopher is someone who, 
to a certain extent, would be introduced from the beginning as a kind of 
‘expert in everything.’ The Philosopher, according to de Certeau, acquires his 
legitimacy through the very fact that he does not specialize in something in 
particular. On the contrary, he claims to speak in the name of universality, 
in a meta-language that would allow him to observe from outside both 
expert knowledges and, in general, the daily production of meaning in 
ordinary language. This prerogative has been shown by studies of language 
and ‘ordinary’ culture, such as those of de Certeau himself (which in this 
regard take Wittgenstein’s work as a point of departure), to be impossible. 
This is in line, in other respects, with all the critical theory that has, in 
many different ways, laid to rest those pretensions to universality during 
the twentieth century. 3 

De Certeau would consider, then, that both figures, the Expert and the 
Philosopher, receive an ‘excess of authority’ based on fallacies. Both start 
from a position of illegitimate power that constitutes the source of their 
authority in society. Thus, the problem is not (only) that it is not possible 
for ‘anyone’ to easily access the cultural authority of these figures. Rather, 
it lies in these figures’ very ambition to monopolize the power/knowledge 

3 The breakdown of positivism provoked the abandonment of an ingenuous view 
of referentiality as a correspondence between words and things. In its place was 
embraced an understanding of reality (whether that be ‘language’ or ‘world’) as a 
series of processes of identification and differentiation that enable or hinder the 
production of meaning. Key texts that articulate this tradition are, to name just a 
few, ‘On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral Sense’ by Nietzsche, ‘Identity and Difference’ 
by Heidegger, Wittgenstein’s own Philosophical Investigations, and later, ‘Differance’ by 
Derrida, and Deleuze’s The Logic of Sense. 
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complex, regardless of who they might be. The fact that Guerra reminds us 
that he rejected the offer of a noble title and of an honorary doctorate in law 
for his participation in the birth of the Constitution is of little importance. 
What matters is that the ways of constructing power and cultural authority in 
Spanish society during the transition made it possible for only two people (or 
seven, it doesn’t matter) to perform the critical task of outlining for the public, 
in the form of the Constitution, what a life with dignity must consist of. 4 

2.1.3. The meritocratic version of elite exceptionality 
Guerra uses the argument of ‘social mobility’ covertly when he says that upon 
being offered those honors, he responded to Martorell (who transmitted the 
message to him from Suarez), ‘Look, Fernando, you have only recently left 
the plow’ (i.e., he is from a farming family), and adds that he himself is 
‘of very humble extraction,’ although ‘it’s true I did also study technical 
engineering.’ Guerra’s point is — I believe — that the ‘distinctions’ being 
offered were excessive for those who had played a crucial role by using 
‘common sense’; in other words, they were excessive for those whose origins 
are in the world of the ‘commoner’ and not that of ‘distinguished gentlemen.’ 
However, what is implicit is that in order to be able to rise to the point where 
their ‘common sense’ would serve to place them in a position to negotiate 
a Constitution en petit comite, something had to happen. This might be a 
way for his ‘it’s true I did also study technical engineering’ to be seen as 
a recognition that actually, this ‘commoner’ has ‘taught himself’ and has 
earned other titles more appropriate to his humble origins, and perhaps it 
was these that brought him to his present position, that he does not wish to 
go to the extreme of trying to show off a noble title or an honorary doctorate. 

Cesar Rendueles indicated in a text published on his blog ‘Contra la 
igualdad de oportunidades’ (2013) that in recent decades the left has 
assimilated the discourse of ‘social mobility’ and ‘meritocracy,’ which 
actually has clearly conservative origins: 

If being conservative means anything, it means justifying the 

privileges of the elites because of their superior intellectual or moral 

achievements. That is the classic argument of Burke, Bonald, Maistre, 



4 This type of opaque, elitist constituent process has become so naturalized 
that it can also come to seem like ‘common sense.’ Nevertheless, recent decades 
have contributed numerous examples of how things can be done in much more 
democratic ways: in recent decades, countries like Iceland, Colombia, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador have opened constituent processes very different from the Spanish one. See, 
for example, the dossier published by Periodico Diagonal on ‘constituent processes’ 
(2012). 
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and all the reactionaries of the nineteenth century. The new left 
confuses democracy with an expansion of the mechanics of selecting 
elites. 

Again, the problem is not that there are few Martorells or Guerras who 
can ‘leave the plow’ to take up the pen that writes the Constitution, but that 
there is only space for a few hands to hold that pen. Rendueles specifies 
the critique of the idea of ‘social mobility’ by quoting these words of the 
sociologist Christopher Lasch (1996), from his book The Revolt of the Elites 
and the Betrayal of Democracy: 

Meritocracy is a parody of democracy. Theoretically, it offers possibilities 
for [social] ascent to whoever has the talent to take advantage of them. 
But social mobility doesn’t undermine the influence of the elites. In fact 
it contributes to the intensification of their influence by supporting 
the illusion that it is strictly merit-based. It only makes it more 
probable that the elites will exert their power irresponsibly when they 
recognize few obligations with respect to their predecessors or to the 
communities that they claim to manage. (41) 

Alfonso Guerra’s discourse in Memoria de un consenso represents a meritocratic 
variation on the leitmotif of the need for exceptional individuals in 
exceptional situations which is the backbone of the ‘official’ narrative of 
the Spanish transition. The social democratic inflection of that transition 
clearly imprinted a different tone on the ‘distinctions’ that indicated cultural 
authority in Spanish society in the eighties and nineties, incorporating 
into them the ‘popular’ origin and the ‘humble extraction’ of many other 
‘commoners’ who were able to ascend to those distinguished heights. But at 
the same time, the social democratic turn of the Culture of the Transition (to 
borrow once more the term coined by Guillem Martinez) also maintained, 
perhaps inevitably, the basic structures of legitimation and cultural authority 
that underpin the modern paradigm — technoscientific, liberal, capitalist — 
by which this social democracy was recognized and expressed. 

If we were to look for technocratic figures equivalent to Franco’s planning 
engineers, we would find them, as Isidro Lopez (2012) indicates, primarily 
among the economists who introduced neoliberalism with the PSOE, such 
as the ministers Miguel Boyer and Carlos Solchaga — although we could 
also add the profile of the ‘eminent jurist’ (who would be embodied by 
Manuel Fraga in his ‘improved, democratic’ version 2.0). Beyond these 
figures, however, the cultural authority that predominated in the eighties 
and nineties must be sought out in places that were especially propitious for 
the meritocratic, populist version of the modern power/knowledge complex, 
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such as education and what is usually called ‘the cultural world,’ in reference 
to the fine arts and literature. 

I have already mentioned in the previous chapter the critical importance 
of the long pro-European, pedagogical tradition of the Spanish intellectual 
elites for post-Franco ‘standardization.’ Now I would like to expand on this 
issue, giving some examples of how these elites exert their authority and 
their capacity for legitimation from the ‘world of art and culture,’ but in close 
proximity to the political and financial worlds. Through these examples, I 
hope to enrich the analysis of the different varieties of cultural authority 
(technocratic, intellectual, aesthetic) which nurture that cultural elite. I also 
hope to refine the study of their importance in the post-transition period, 
during which the forms of modern cultural authority (bourgeois, liberal) 
converge with the generalization of the way of neoliberal life, which is based 
on indiscriminate competition and the corporatization of the individual. 

2.2. Men Who Smoke and Men Who Drink 
(or, Culture, that Modern Invention) 

2.2.1. The expert, the intellectual, the artist, and their checks 
Essentially, alongside those ‘men who smoke’ all night to save the nation, 
there are others who, more and more often as the ‘democratic’ era progresses, 
do more than smoke. They drink ‘hectoliters’ of ‘free alcohol’ at cultural 
openings and cocktails, paid for with public funds from the State Treasury, 
and against which Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio railed in his famous article 
‘La cultura, ese invento del gobierno’ (1984). Although the former are 
characterized by their untiring vigil, and the latter by their inspired 
drunkenness, perhaps there isn’t much difference between the ‘men who 
smoke’ and these other ‘men who drink.’ It must be kept in mind that, as 
Ignacio Echevarria asserted in his article on the Culture of the Transition, 
the state and the ‘cultural world’ got along well enough at the height of 
the PSOE’s rise to power in 1982 — when, says Echevarria, ‘the ideals of 
change, liberalization, and cosmopolitanism assumed by the state in the 
political action plan were also assumed by a good part of the creators and 
intellectuals’ (CT 31). 

It is interesting to see the similarities in the ‘approach to ideals’ taken 
by both politicians and cultural elites, as well as those in their respective 
approaches to practices and languages. The letter inviting Ferlosio to 
contribute to an exhibition catalogue and which sorely tried his patience — 
and made him write that famous article — is an excellent referent for this. 
The letter also shows that habit so typical of the elites of treating each 
other with complicit familiarity (‘If you don’t know me, don’t even think 
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of addressing me with [the familiar, informal] ‘tu’” says Ferlosio) and of 
assuming that all ‘distinguished gentlemen’ are friends: ‘We have invited 
pre-eminent essayists and poets,’ the letter explains, ‘whose contributions 
we think could be very interesting, and among whom you [tu\ will find 
many friends.’ Ferlosio is outraged by the brazenness, but at the same time 
he considers it archetypical of ‘the current uses of cultural exchange.’ 

‘How many times lately,’ he laments, ‘have I had to put up with being 
told, “It’s nothing, two or three pages about anything, whatever you want, 
whatever occurs to you ...” Come on, I know that when you sit down at 
the machine ...!’ This is what Ferlosio calls ‘unconditional loyalty to the 
name’: this is all they want, because he is part of the cast of ‘distinguished’ 
characters who can help to legitimize any cultural enterprise. Ferlosio’s 
article has often been read as a critique of the PSOE’s subsidized, populist 
government culture, which it undoubtedly is. However, it also contains 
a critique of a much older cultural elitism — the supposed superiority 
of those who appropriate the monopoly on knowledge — which in this 
commercialized context turns the work of intellectuals and artists into 
purely superficial prestige. 

And in any case, there is no contradiction between these two critiques. 
On the one hand, the PSOE’s cultural, subsidized populism can be perfectly 
understood as an expanded version of the traditional authoritarianism of 
the modern cultural elites. On the other hand, what the social democratic 
government tried to do was incorporate elements of ‘popular culture’ 
into the existing structures of cultural authority — chaired professorships, 
museums. Ministries of Culture, big cultural industries, etc., — instead of 
making space for other, more democratic ways of producing and maintaining 
cultural value. 

‘It is a showing of current painters, who instead of painting on canvas 
will do it on fans,’ explained the invitation. But then it immediately clarified, 
‘However, it isn’t an exhibition of “fans,” but rather the background isn’t 
canvas.’ In other words, a fan can be put in the space where a canvas was 
(just as it is possible to put a ‘deserter of the plow’ where a jurist would 
normally be), but the space continues to be the same, as the ‘head of a public 
organization’ who invited Ferlosio knew very well. No matter how much 
they want to integrate colorful or folkloric elements — like fans — into these 
‘high’ places, it is always about maintaining the legitimacy of the ‘cultural’ 
sphere as a privileged space that is adorned, certainly, with symbols that are 
much less austere than those that surround those ‘men who smoke’ — expert 
saviors of the nation — but always fulfills, as Ferlosio says, the ‘clairvoyant 
prophecy’ of the song: ‘in Chicote a posh entertainment / with the cream of 
intellectual society.’ 
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‘Honorary boozers drinking on the government’s dime, to lend prestige 
to events with the hollow sound of their names.’ According to Ferlosio, that 
is what the so-called Spanish ‘intellectuals’ became in the eighties. Pierre 
Bourdieu (1995) explained, however, that the invention of the figure of the 
intellectual — which may be summed up in Emile Zola’s famous ‘J’Accuse’ 
(1898, Dreyfus case) — involved a moment of affirmation for the autonomy of 
art in the face of politics. Since then, for Bourdieu, and according to the idea 
that became hegemonic, the intellectual’s legitimacy was based precisely on 
his independence from political intrigue, which he could denounce from an 
impartial position. 

Denouncements of the PSOE’s wasteful spending on culture; mentions 
of Felipe Gonzalez’s and Carmen Romero’s famous regular meetings with 
the ‘cream of the intellectual society’ in the bodeguilla of Moncloa Palace 
(the Spanish presidential home); allusions to the possible ‘clientelism’ 
of the cultural world with respect to the Spanish ‘democratic’ state — all 
these have occurred abundantly in connection with the notion of the 
Culture of the Transition. And it seems to me that when these things are 
done, perhaps what they have in mind is the ideal counter-image of that 
‘intellectual autonomy’ that was instituted at the end of the nineteenth 
century with Zola’s symbolic gesture. The Spanish intellectuals and artists 
of the post-dictatorship period would be exactly the opposite of that critical, 
independent figure. As Guillem Martinez said, ‘basically, the relationship 
between the state and culture in the CT is the following: culture doesn’t get 
involved in politics — except to acknowledge that the state is right — and the 
state doesn’t get involved in culture — except to subsidize it, to award it, or 
to give it honors’ (16). 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in all this. But it seems to me 
that there is a danger in exaggerating the explicit, deliberate complicity 
between the ‘cultural world’ and the state. This can end up blurring — even 
if only accidentally — a deeper type of structural complicity that has to do 
with the common root of both political and ‘cultural’ power in the modern 
power/knowledge complex I have been analyzing, and to which the figure 
of the intellectual is in no way a stranger, even when he maintains his 
autonomy towards political power and money. Again, it has to do with 
enormously complex questions that I can only partially illuminate; but 
I still want to attempt to do so without departing from the more or less 
flexible path of my reasoning. In this regard, I will try to expound briefly 
on the keys of that structural complementarity between political power and 
modern cultural power (including that of the ‘intellectuals’) by returning 
to the meat of Ferlosio’s substantial article. It seems to me that the three 
basic pieces of the complicated puzzle of ‘modern’ cultural authority were 
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indeed already present in the famous fan exhibition just as the CT inherited 
it: political-technocratic power, cultural prestige — with the added variant 
of the aesthetic aura, to which I will now turn — and the power of money . 5 

Thus, on one hand, we have the head of the ‘public’ institution who 
invites Ferlosio. This would be the representative of political power, and 
that power is always based/founded on the expert’s technocratic legitimacy. 
It is assumed that this gentleman is there because he has been suitably 
‘trained’ in something specific, that is, because he has some ‘technical’ expert 
knowledge necessary to do his job. At the same time, the representative of 
this power seems ‘complicit,’ a ‘friend of his friends,’ with ‘common sense’ 
that leads him to tutear (address informally) everybody, even if he doesn’t 
know them, and to be magnanimous and friendly with his close friends. 

On the other hand are those ‘pre-eminent essayists and poets’ whom 
the political power invites to write something for the exhibition catalogue. 
These people are nourished by another type of legitimation that is no longer 



5 There are many valuable contributions to the study of the often endogamic 
relations of these three sectors (state, money, and art/culture) since the Spanish 
‘transition to democracy,’ including some of the critical approaches to the transition 
in general, which I mentioned earlier (see note 35). This is actually a very vibrant 
field of study, energized not only by Guillem Martinez’s crucial notion of Cultura de 
la Transicion (and Fernandez-Savater’s later reworking of the concept), but also by 
the recent publication of important works in the field of contemporary intellectual 
and cultural history, such as Delgado’s aforementioned La nacion singular (2014) and 
the much-anticipated and controversial El cura y los mandarines by Gregorio Moran 
(2014). Although different in scope and methodology, these two books are somewhat 
complementary in terms of their chronology: Moran extends his study from 1966 
to 1996, and Delgado seems to take off from where Moran left it, focusing on the 
years from 1996 to 2011. In these, as well as in other important contributions — like 
Eduardo Subirats’ criticism of the authoritarian cultural elites of the transition 
Despues de la lluvia (1993) or Joan Ramon Resina’s challenge of Castilian centralism 
in ‘Hispanismo’ Del Hispanismo a los Estudios Ibericos (2009) — we find very important 
analysis of the specific ways in which ‘the Spanish cultural class’ has negotiated 
its ties to money and state power. While Moran is particularly meticulous in his 
almost detectivesque reconstructions of the corruptions great and small involved in 
those ties, some other authors work with broader contexts or are more theoretically 
focused. Despite, or because of, their differences, these works provide a wealth of 
historical knowledge to which I would like to offer my own research as a humble 
addition. Perhaps what I am mainly able to contribute in this respect are two 
different lines of work: on one side, a wide contextualization of Spanish cultural 
power in processes of modern cultural ‘segregation’ (those described by Bauman, 
de Certeau, and Ranciere), and, on the other, a renewed vision of cultural authority 
based on the experiences of collaboration and radical democracy which, despite all 
their shortcomings and contradictions, have been creating a new cultural space of 
relative autonomy during the years of the present crisis (2008-15). 
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specialized and technocratic, but rather that of their intellectual capacity to 
have an opinion ‘on anything’: ‘It’s nothing, two or three pages on anything, 
whatever you want, whatever occurs to you These ‘pre-eminent essayists 
and poets’ are invited not to share their own philosophical or literary 
research, but rather to express their opinion on the cultural event of the day. 
And they might share with ‘the men who smoke’ the practices and languages 
of that deeply rooted elitism due to which the distinguished gentlemen ‘are 
all friends,’ although they don’t know each other. Furthermore, crucially, 
they might trade on the empty prestige of their name in exchange for 
entitlements and alcoholic ‘refreshments,’ thus integrating themselves 
into that great organizational system of the value of things to which the 
technocrats also respond: that of ‘the money community’ (Harvey 1989). 

But, in addition — and this seems to me very useful for nuancing the 
arguments on the complicity between power and culture in the CT — the 
letter that infuriated Ferlosio includes another fundamental element: those 
artists of the fan exhibition who, according to the head of the public 
institution, ‘have absolute freedom to paint them, to break them, to play and 
whatever [else] occurs to them.’ Ferlosio is angry, and he wonders how much 
those artists will earn ‘to make asses of themselves’ with the fans. But here 
I want to emphasize that, besides the name of the prestigious intellectual, 
the ‘popular’ flavor the fans give, and the check made out to the ‘bearer’ for 
the participants, what the organizer also needs for his event to be successful 
is the playful, transgressive freedom of the artist, who, like the intellectual, 
is requested to do ‘whatever occurs to him.’ 

What appears in that requirement is, of course, the third great 
transformation that, together with the capitalist and liberal-bourgeois ones, 
gave rise to the foundations of modern Western cultural authority, and 
which, as Graham and Labanyi remind us, Francoism had interrupted in 
Spain at the height of the thirties: ‘aesthetic modernization.’ 

2.2.2. The individualistic heart of the modern aesthetic 

The Argentine critic Reinaldo Laddaga summarizes the basic characteristics 
of this ‘aesthetic modernity’ in his Estetica de la emergencia. He interprets it 
as a reaction to capitalist modernization. This, in turn, implies abandoning 
ways of life based on the power of the past and on tradition, replacing them 
with new ways of life governed by a culture of experts who determine the 
necessary means (always ruled by capitalist logic) to exert control over 
nature, which, one assumes, will bring progress in the future. 

This technocratic culture produces a void of meaning and a deficit 
of sociability that causes the aesthetic reaction of modernism and the 
avant-garde. But — and this is the interesting thing here — Laddaga adds 
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that this void of meaning and deficit of sociability is basically due to 
a series of massive processes of ‘specialization and abstraction’ in the 
face of which aesthetic modernity has an ambiguous answer: although 
it often tries to construct a ‘new unity’ that gives meaning to so much 
dispersion, it simultaneously manages to put on an exhibition — and almost 
an exacerbation — of the alienating aspects of those ‘automatizing’ processes 
of life. 

This second aspect is what interests me. Modernism undoubtedly 
introduces a distortion of languages, a relativization of conventions — thus 
accompanying the ‘melting into the air’ that characterizes capitalist, urban, 
industrial modernization. Perhaps that is the origin of the suggestion — 
which, on the face of it, there is no reason to take for granted — that what the 
artists might do with the fans is ‘to break them, to play.’ And the assertion 
that ‘it’s not an exhibition of fans’ is the organizer’s way of making the 
familiar unfamiliar, very like the typical move/aim of the avant-garde and 
modernism, which seek to make us look at ordinary objects in new ways, 
‘outside the box’ of convention. 

In essence, Laddaga explains that the modern aesthetic, understood 
as a cultural regime begun in the eighteenth century and based on the 
presentation of a work of art by an artist to a silent spectator, necessarily 
consists of an interruption of the conventional: it has to do, says Laddaga, 
with presenting ‘something completely exterior to the situation in which it 
appears.’ He adds, ‘that exteriority is conceived as an occurrence that cancels 
the routine implementation of communications and actions, it separates 
them from themselves and surprises them: it is a moment of absolute 
interruption of the community that can simultaneously be a promise of 
particular fullness’ (41). 

This moment of irruption of the strange isn’t all that different, in 
other respects, from the operation of traditional cultures, which also 
have their mechanisms for causing rupture, improvisation, or ecstasy. But 
what is peculiar in the modern aesthetic, according to Laddaga, is that it 
accompanies that strong emphasis placed on the irruption of exteriority — as 
opposed to the maintenance of tradition — with a characteristic centrality of 
the individual, in the function of both creator and spectator: 

[A]n artist, in a state of solitude where she focuses intensely on 
increasing her receptivity, composes — from the fragments of sensitivity 
that she isolates — an object where a different thought is produced, 
destined to be developed elsewhere, perhaps neutralized, where an 
unknown, silent spectator scrutinizes it closely, with the intention of 
discovering its structure. (41) 
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Surely it is in relation to this priority of the singular that we must understand 
the ‘absolute freedom’ the organizer of the fan exhibition demands, so that 
the artists can ‘paint them, break them, play, and whatever [else] occurs to 
them.’ Only from that freedom could those artists find ‘the occurrence that 
cancels the routine implementation of communications and actions,’ that 
moment of creating meaning by distorting the conventional as aesthetic 
modernity understands it. But then, what is it in that description of the 
artists’ work on fans that is so humiliating and upsets Ferlosio so much? Is 
it only the implied matter of them earning too much? 

What happens, it seems to me, is that, like the case of the ‘unconditional 
loyalty to the name,’ the irritating thing here is that the possible ‘occurrence’ 
of exteriority at the center of the modern aesthetic experience may become 
a mere ‘whim’ of the individual who holds the title of ‘artist.’ The ‘whatever 
occurs to them’ that Ferlosio repeats is a perversion of the moment of 
‘exacerbated receptivity’ (Laddaga) that is demanded of the modern artist 
to facilitate the irruption of something external not only to her, but also to 
the common world to which, ever since Schiller formulated the paradigm 
in Letters for the Aesthetic Education of Humanity, she is understood to belong. 

If art is important in modernity, says Laddaga, paraphrasing Schiller, it 
is because in it ‘the exhibition of a certain general truth of individuals or 
communities occurs such that it can be produced in a singular way.’ He adds, 
‘it is how it is distinguished with respect to the world in which it originates 
that artwork becomes capable of indicating the authentically common at the 
heart of the common’ (33). 

Only because Guernika is painted that way, with those uncertain, tangled 
lines, only because it includes each one of those unique figures and not 
others, does it manage to achieve the intensity that makes it a widely 
recognized symbol of human suffering and of war. Only because it wanders 
through those phrases with strange, drawn-out rhythms, only because 
it invents the unique, peculiar characters Albertine and Marcel, can A la 
recherche de temps perdu achieve ‘the exposition of a certain general truth’ 
about the common experience of mortality and the passage of time. In this 
connection of the unique with the common, a fundamental ambiguity is 
expressed about modern aesthetics in the face of capitalist modernization, 
which I have already mentioned: at the same time as it aggravates the 
processes of deterritorialization (as Deleuze and Guattari say) that moves 
capitalism, it still manages to try to establish new ‘common senses.’ 

Perhaps the clearest, most extreme cases of this second function of 
aesthetic modernization should be sought in the famous ‘bringing art to 
life’ of the historic avant-garde. In the wake of the many interpretations of 
this motto, aesthetics would play a foundational role in community-wide 
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political experiments. Of these, those of the early Soviet Russia come to 
mind. Also, and more relevant for this context, there are those of Lorca’s 
La Barraca theater group and other similar initiatives that united the 
avant-garde with popular culture during the Spanish Second Republic . 6 

Going forward, I don’t find it unreasonable to assert that one of the 
problems with the type of perverse adaptation to aesthetic modernity 
that Ferlosio criticizes — and which he considers recurrent in the Spain 
of democratic cultural ‘normalization’ — is precisely that it erases that 
‘common’ component which resonates in the modern aesthetic experience, 
changing it into a mere individual ‘notion’ or ‘whim.’ 

2.2.3. Putting culture in my name 

But why? Why would anyone be interested in thus perverting aesthetic 
modernity? 

In part, no doubt, because of the existence of that other central element 
which, together with expert power, intellectual prestige, and the aura of 
aesthetics, completes the puzzle Ferlosio has drawn: the famous ‘check 
made out to bearer’ that the government wrote every time it heard the 
word ‘culture,’ those ‘10,000 duros ’ 7 a head given to those who participated 
in the catalogue, the plain and simple ‘price of your name’ to which the 
intellectual finds himself reduced. To wit: money. But not money as a kind 
of scapegoat or as the mysterious embodiment of all the ills of humanity; 
money as a very specific, very real instrument used historically to reduce 
all social value to something quantifiable, instrumental, and subject to 
becoming exclusive individual property. Changing culture into something 
that can ‘put a name’ on supposedly exceptional individuals in whom all the 
value of aesthetic creation — and even, more generally, cultural creation — is 
concentrated, facilitates the monetarization of that cultural value. And this 
is something that the most individualist interpretations of modern tradition 
allow. This is better understood if we consider that the process of cultural 
privatization and commercialization entailed by this monetarization is 
much more difficult to carry out in societies — known as ‘traditional’ — that 
understand their culture as a common, collective, anonymous process of 
production and maintenance of meanings that are necessary for life . 8 

6 Regarding experimental convergences of the aesthetic avant-garde and projects 
of political change during the Second Republic, see Graham and Labanyi (1995). 

7 A Spanish coin worth 5 pesetas, or roughly US 4c. 

8 It would be ingenuous to think that there are cultures in which the shared, 
the common, is not in tension with the individual, or in which the use value (‘what 
is necessary to sustain life’) is not in tension with the exchange value. To avoid 
oversimplifications, I think David Graeber’s classification of the ‘moral foundations 
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As Ferlosio explains, in the world of money, intellectual work isn’t 
appealing if it’s not ‘paid’: 

Nobody ever appeals to the so-called intellectuals by taking them 
seriously, as would only be the case if somebody sought them out, 
not to pay them just for the use of their names, but to request some 
free, anonymous benefit of them. (And what Government could have 
dreamed up a better disposition towards collaborationism than what 
the present one had before it in October 1982!) But their possible 
usefulness — whatever it may be worth — is neither wanted nor needed; 
in fact, being useful might actually be a hindrance. Rather, it is only the 
decorative emptiness of their fame and their names that is desirable. 

Intensifying the quantifying logic of money and the abandonment of the 
use value that are both implied by neoliberalism led to a progressive 
commercialization of the ‘cultural world’ in Spain. Fortunately, there are 
already numerous studies about this, such as those of Graham and Labanyi, 
Bertolo (2008), Lopez de Abiada (2001), Acin (1990), Alonso (2003), Reig 
(2012), Rowan (2010), Ferlosio himself (2000), and others. 9 Now is not the 



of economics’ is very useful. He identifies three: exchange, hierarchy, and what he 
calls ‘baseline communism,’ which functions according to the tacit principle of 
‘from each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.’ Conversations 
among friends, music, dancing, parties, or games, says Graeber, are environments 
in which ‘baseline communism’ or ‘communism of the senses,’ in which the goal 
is sharing in and of itself rather than competition, are frequently practiced. In 
precapitalist European peasant societies, like those studied by lohn Berger, the 
ties of interdependence were often so evident that many of the activities of daily 
life, including work, cultural transmission, and decision-making, were managed 
from that ‘baseline communism.’ This doesn’t mean that that was the only form of 
social organization, since this tendency always appeared together with the other 
two forms of human relationship identified by Graeber. He does note, however, 
that ‘baseline communism’ is a kind of ‘foundation’ for all sociality, even though 
it is never found in a ‘pure’ form: ‘baseline communism might be considered the 
raw material of sociality, a recognition of our ultimate interdependence that is the 
ultimate substance of social peace’ (99). 

9 One of Ferlosio’s own texts that seems to me particularly effective for describing 
these dynamics and which I have mentioned on other occasions (Moreno-Caballud 
2012) is ‘Las cajas vacias,’ included in the book El ahnay la vergiienza (Ferlosio 2000). 
In it Ferlosio talks about the proliferation of an ‘intransitive’ individual ethic 
(indifferent to the object of its action as it produces individual profit) that affected 
all of society, and particularly the world of culture. He detected this ‘intransitive’ 
ethic in the (literally) 50,000 ‘cultural acts’ — whatever those might be — proposed 
in advance by the organizers of the Universal Exposition of Seville in 1992, and in 
the need felt by the mass media to fill the same number of pages every day, even 
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time for that kind of analysis, which is very well developed in these works. 
They all agree on the importance of the ‘fame and name’ paradigm to which 
Ferlosio refers, the ‘proper nouns’ with which the new cultural industries, 
designed for mass consumption and concentrated around a few big media 
groups, were creating a kind of cultural ‘star-system’ to stimulate sales. 

I will return shortly to the type of ‘culture bubble’ to which that ‘cultural 
world’s’ neoliberal decline leads. However, first I want to propose that there 
is something else that works together with the power of money to foster 
that perversion of aesthetic modernity, which tends to turn it into nothing 
more than a mere individual whim. That something is the appearance of 
a specific historical juncture at which a large part of the Spanish ‘creative 
class’ tended to hide the relationship between their aesthetic work and the 
historical and cultural communities from which they took the conventional 
materials they used (languages, traditions, collective imaginaries, etc.), and 
to which, inevitably, they returned those materials transformed into ‘works 
of art.’ In other words, I propose that the type of degraded individualism 
that facilitated the ‘buying and selling’ of artists (and intellectuals) by 
those in power during the so-called Culture of Transition derived in 
part from the artists themselves, in exacerbating the individualism that 
was latent in the tradition of aesthetic modernity (to the detriment of its 
civic potential). 



2.3. The Engineer’s Great Style: 

A Depoliticized Aesthetic Modernity 

2.3.1. An itch for artistic modernity in the face of Francoism 
This is not at all a new idea. There have been innumerable discussions about 
the famous ‘modernizing’ itch that afflicted Spanish culture perhaps more 
than other countries during the 1960s and ’70s. This is due precisely to the 
fact that Spain had experienced such a long interruption in its aesthetic 
‘modernization’ because of Francoism — an interruption that entailed, of 
course, a notable decrease in the ‘openness to a perceivable exteriority’ 
that constitutes modern aesthetics. Such openness was replaced, by both 
the regime and its opposition, with a more conservative formal paradigm. 
To synthesize and simplify the argument: the new ‘moderns’ at the end of 



when there wasn’t any news. In any case, I think it’s important not to see this 
commodification of culture as an isolated phenomenon, but rather, as one more 
dimension derived from the widespread financiarization of global capitalism that 
occurs in neoliberalism (as explained by Dardot and Laval (2014); Harney (2010); 
Harvey (2005); Lopez Hernandez and Rodriguez Lopez (2010)). 
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Francoism would have disapproved of anything that smacked of collectivity, 
of aesthetics in service to a community, or even, more generally, to ‘politics,’ 
and would identify these elements with the ‘backwardness’ that Francoism 
had imposed on aesthetic modernization. 10 

We know this wasn’t always so, and shortly I will give some examples 
of important exceptions. But at the same time, a tendency was undeniably 
forged towards the end of Francoism, and continues today with different 
variations in the sphere of institutional culture. That tendency emphasizes the 
individual aspect of aesthetics over the collective, its transgressive capacity 
over its foundational aspect, the formal over the historical, the ephemeral 
over the sustainable. And finally, in Spain, the side of aesthetic modernity 
that carried the relativization of the conventional to extremes tended to be 
emphasized over the side that sought a new convention. This relativization 
was understood (perhaps simplistically) as an expression of overcoming 
Francoism, which was associated with the past and with tradition. 

An archetypal example of this modernizing itch in the Spanish aesthetics 
of the 1960s and ’70s is the figure and the work of the writer Juan Benet. 
Bringing him into the discussion is particularly useful because it also allows 
me to clarify my small contribution to the debate about the CT. As I noted 
earlier, this deals with illuminating the structural connections between 
politics and cultural power (including the aura of aesthetics) that appear 
beyond the explicit personal alliances or collusions in the world of the CT. 
Juan Benet (1982) wrote in his famous 1965 essay La inspiration y el estilo, 
that the latter, when it could be characterized as grand style, was ‘the state 
of grace,’ that is, the place in which to seek 

that region of the spirit which, after having evicted the gods who had 
dwelled there, needs to replace their functions to give the writer an 
obvious path of knowledge ... that prepares him for a full description 
of the world, and is ultimately able to supply any type of response to 
the questions the writer had previously raised to his god. (38) 

By putting style in the place hitherto occupied by divine inspiration, Benet 
repeats the move of modern aesthetics, for which formal experimentation 
would be, as Laddaga says, a procedure without rules, increasingly different, 
always unlikely and unpredictable, which the artwork must carry out every 
time to find the singularity that reveals the whole. 

At the same time, Benet’s essay attacked the type of literature that 
seemed incompatible with the revelation of aesthetic singularity, by 



10 See, for example, Mainer (1994, 113). 
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concentrating on a function that he called ‘informative,’ ‘realist,’ or ‘social’: 
‘The informative novel has ended ... Naturalism died and the realist social 
novel was exhausted because its information interests very few people and 
leaves little impression other than a brief moment of febrile interest and 
a sequel of fraudulent interruptions’ (128). He goes on to add, ‘literature 
is only interesting for its style, not for its substance’ (135). Starting from 
these types of considerations and from the prolonged, intense elaboration 
of a fiction that tried to put them in practice, Benet concentrates on his 
surroundings much of that ‘modernizing itch’ which Francoism had caused 
in opposition circles — not without a certain amount of misunderstanding, 
it seems to me. His rejection of the ‘informative,’ ‘realist,’ or ‘social’ in 
literature was often understood as — or at least contributed in one way or 
another to — a disdain for anything that seemed to put a political twist 
on aesthetic things. This helped foster that ‘perverted’ interpretation of 
aesthetic modernity denounced by Ferlosio. 

Benet’s interpretation of aesthetic modernity — with its misunder- 
standings — would stand for three decades until it became a whole aesthetic- 
political canon (of which Benet was obviously not the only inspiration). 
His substantial identification with the irrefutable value of ‘modernity’ was 
clearly announced in El Pais (Garda Posada 1994) on the first anniversary 
of his death: 

The emergence of Juan Benet in 1967 with Volverds a Region, put a 
permanent end to that never, or almost never, achieved desire for 
modernity in the Spanish novel ... Juan Benet takes on and finishes 
off the enterprise of locating the Spanish novel in the very center of 
modernity. What the poets of [the Generation of] ’27 did for poetry, 
Benet does all on his own in his novel. Volverds a Region channels Joyce, 
channels Proust, and above all, channels Faulkner. It also channels 
the impenetrability that Ortega noted as an essential characteristic of 
narrative fiction capable of being fully modern. 

2.3.2. Political consequences of a depoliticized aesthetic 

Ignacio Echevarria’s aforementioned article, ‘La CT: un cambio de paradigma,’ 
quotes this same essay by Benet, La inspiration y el estilo, but not to investigate 
whether the author ascribes to aesthetic modernity and how. Rather, he 
wants to recuperate Benet’s idea that intellectuals in Spain had always been 
apart from the state, something that, according to Echevarria, could only 
have changed with the advent of the CT. As a notable example of this change, 
besides those already cited of the meetings in the bodeguilla of Moncloa 
Palace, Echevarria recalls the outstanding participation of Juan Benet in the 
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manifesto ‘Yes to NATO’ that the PSOE in government had requested of the 
citizens in the 1986 referendum (Pais 1986). 

Indeed, one might be surprised, as Echevarria says, not only to find Benet 
among the signatories of that manifesto, but even more surprised to find so 
many other intellectuals. Right besides Benet was none other than Ferlosio, 
‘characterized by his heated anti-war and anti-military stance’ (besides 
being a fundamental model for the ‘CT hypothesis’), as well as many others 
like Julio Caro Baroja, Jaime Gil de Biedma, Jorge Semprun, Santos Julia, 
Assumpta Serna, Sancho Gracia, Adolfo Dominguez, and Luis Antonio de 
Villena. And there are still more: Eduardo Chillida, Antonio Lopez, Carlos 
Bousono, Amancio Prada, Oriol Bohigas, Juan Cueto, Victor Perez Diaz, 
Juan Marse, Luis Goytisolo, Jose Marla Guelbenzu, Alvaro Pombo, Eduardo 
Urculo, Jaime de Arminan, Blanca Andreu, Luis de Pablo, Francisco Calvo 
Serraller, Javier Pradera, and even Michi Panero (among yet others). 

It is worth aslcing why so many artists and intellectuals would agree to 
support something when, in principle, it might have brought them more 
popularity among their respective audiences if they had rejected it — or at 
least not supported it publicly. What lcind of pact of the elites, or what ‘spirit 
of the times’ brought them to this surprising agreement? 

When it comes to explaining these phenomena, there are two important 
points, temporal and structural, that must be borne in mind. First, and 
perhaps more typical, is the ‘setting aside of any overtly critical attitude 
in the interest of a conciliatory, universal spirit’ — more temporal — that 
Echevarria talks about (borrowing from Vazquez Montalban). Second, and 
perhaps more critical for my purposes, is the influence — more structural — 
of the traditions of cultural modernity that had been recuperated at the end 
of Francoism in a form that was particularly blind to the political and social 
potentialities of aesthetic modernity. These were potentialities that could 
assuredly have provided shared alternatives from which to offer consistency 
to intellectuals’ and artists’ criticisms of capitalist power, which at that time 
was entering its neoliberal globalization phase. 

In fact, there were plenty of criticisms. A trip through the archives reveals 
that in reality there was no lack of ‘critical spirit’ among the intellectuals and 
artists of the CT. Echevarria himself acknowledges that in the ‘Yes to NATO’ 
manifesto Benet was ‘very critical’ with ‘the evident contradictions and 
culpable errors of the socialist leaders.’ And there are many other examples, 
many of which I will return to later. 

What was laclcing, however, was that constructive, community component 
which was latent in the tradition of modern aesthetics, that ‘will to bring art 
to life’ of the avant-garde. This had been erased from the map by those, like 
Benet, who would establish the depoliticized canon of the Spanish version 
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of aesthetic modernity by understanding ‘style’ as a formal and individual 
matter. Given that, perhaps we can view Juan Benet’s promotion of the ‘Yes 
to NATO’ manifesto as an effect derived from helplessness in the face of 
the capitalist version of economic and political modernization produced by 
his particular interpretation of aesthetic modernity. Furthermore, we can 
understand the fact that so many other artists and intellectuals also signed 
it as an effect derived from the general acceptance of Benet’s interpretation. 

All this, by the way, is in no way incompatible with the idea of the 
‘deactivation of culture’ in the CT discussed by Guillem Martinez. It will, 
though, perhaps allow us to nuance it, above all in the sense that it would no 
longer be necessary to deny the existence of constant criticisms of power from 
intellectuals and artists. Rather, it seems that starting in the early eighties, 
the intellectuals of the CT assiduously and openly protested and criticized 
the government and power in general. However, their critiques were made 
from an understanding of the figures of the intellectual and the artist that 
annulled their political capacity to open alternative social worlds. They were 
limited in this regard to movement in an abstractly formal environment and, 
tacitly, to a hegemonic understanding — liberal and capitalist — of society: 
‘society as a pact of theoretically independent individuals who decide to 
associate to exchange property,’ to recall the words of the philosopher Marina 
Garces discussed in the first chapter. The ‘style’ of the individual artist or 
intellectual would be, then, perhaps simply one more of those ‘properties.’ 

2.3.3. Counter-example: The politicized aesthetic of the transitional 
underground 

In any case, perhaps the strongest argument to explain the importance 
of this ‘depoliticization’ is the confirmation of the existence of a very 
important counter-version of that same aesthetic modernity: the 
underground counterculture. This counterculture did cultivate its civic, 
community aspect, and moreover, it did it during those same years. As 
mentioned in the previous chapter, the historian German Labrador has 
studied this counterculture exhaustively and exceptionally lucidly, as part 
of what he calls ‘transitional cultures.’ These transitional cultures construct 
subjectivities that don’t fit with Francoist mesocratic values. Labrador has 
unearthed a whole constellation of practices, identities, and forms that turn 
on the recuperation of aesthetic modernity by marginal youth cultures that 
understand art as something that must necessarily ‘change life,’ in the same 
way that Rimbaud and the avant-garde envisaged it. 

This culture begins in the sixties with the emergence of some ‘strange 
lives,’ which accompany their aesthetic experimentation with experiments 
in ways of life that clash head-on both with Francoist norms and with the 
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orthodoxy of the opposition — for example, the transvestite artist Ocana, 
the singer-songwriter Chicho Sanchez-Ferlosio, and the poets Leopoldo 
Maria Panero and Eduardo Haro Ivars. Despite the strangeness and radical 
positions of these figures, the enormous relevance of Labrador’s research 
(2008) is based precisely on demonstrating that they were pioneers of a 
whole ‘politics of life’ that would spread among the youth of the generation 
he (and Pablo Sanchez Leon (2004)) calls the generation of ’77; that is, those 
who were no longer socialized in the anti-Francoism that understood politics 
more as a change of institutions than of daily life itself, but did not socialize 
in the democratic ‘normalization’ that depoliticized cultural practices either. 

Among these ‘youth of ’77,’ experimentation with drugs, sex, music, and 
poetry constituted a form of political life and an avant-garde aesthetic all 
in one. Labrador exemplifies this double dimension by analyzing groups of 
poets he describes as ‘from the extreme wing of the novisimos .’ 11 He finds 
in them a cosmovision that doesn’t exclude politics, since they follow the 
romantic and avant-garde creed according to which ‘the poet must supply 
aesthetic ideas that serve to change life and reality.’ Surrounding these 
poets, and with respect to that generation of ’77, Labrador studies an entire 
almost forgotten archive of what he calls an ‘epochal culture’: 

In very general terms, we would be talking about a nucleus of some 
2,000 books (poetry, narrative, theater, academic essays, or overtly 
countercultural, revelatory texts, texts of current events, translations 
of theoretical works about the counterculture and similar topics, 
biographies, translations of marginal or unorthodox literary works, 
collage texts, photograph books . . .), some 20 magazines, ten alternative 
publishers and a couple hundred by very active cultural agents, 
thinkers and intellectuals. All together, and taking productions from 
all artistic disciplines, we should be able to speak of a legacy of some 
few thousand cultural objects; not a huge number, but still significant 
enough to constitute an epochal culture. (2006, 93) 12 



11 The Novisimos — translated as the ‘Newest Ones’ — were a group of poets in 
Spain who took their name from an anthology in which the Catalan critic fosep 
Maria Castellet gathered the work of young experimental poets in the 1970s: Nueve 
novisimos poetas espaholes [Nine Very New Spanish Poets] (1970). 

12 Labrador goes on to specify, ‘At a strictly descriptive level, we would be talking 
about the works and productions of publishers such as La Banda de Moebius, 
La Piqueta, and Star Books; magazines like Ajohlanco, Bicicleta, and El Viejo Topo ; 
poets like Anlbal Nunez, Fernando Merlo, and Carlos Oroza; musical groups like 
Derribos Arias or Veneno; and filmmakers like Maenza or Zulueta; not to mention 
innumerable painters, artists, and comic book illustrators’ (92). 
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The mostly tragic end of this epochal culture is perhaps what is best 
known about it decades later. The violent deaths, the suicides, and the drug 
overdoses have contributed to feeding the individual legend of some of its 
most emblematic figures, tending to assimilate the lifestyle experimentation 
of this counterculture within the individualistic and depoliticized 
paradigm of modern aesthetics, which was imposed as hegemonic. In 
fact, the great misunderstanding is to confuse this world with what in 
fact was its decline and transformation into a culture of individualist 
consumption, during the years of the so-called ‘Movida’ in Madrid. But, 
on the other hand, as Labrador asserts, the transitional underground was a 
culture that 

in its moral order, in its world view, had a collective definition of 
identity; there the subject was a social being who needed relationships 
with others, destined to grow and better herself by living in community, 
with her limits and opportunities determined by the community, 
and committed to its improvement to achieve in this way her own 
improvement. (2008, 410) 

It seems to me that we should never lose sight of this communitarian 
understanding of life held by the underground if we want to understand 
figures like Ocana. He was a contradictory character whose stripteases 
and homoerotic shows scandalized even the anarchists of the Jornadas 
Libertarias de Barcelona in 1977, but also returned regularly to his hometown 
to organize pasacalles, costumed musical events held in the streets with local 
youngsters. In one of them, Ocana ended up getting burned by accident when 
his elaborate sun costume caught fire from some firecrackers. He would not 
survive his injuries. 

One might think that comparing someone like Juan Benet to Ocana 
doesn’t make much sense. But do they not both represent fundamental 
reappropriations of the tradition of modern aesthetics that are produced 
in the same historical moment? Ocana, too, believed in ‘style,’ in his own 
way. While Benet practiced style in art, Ocana practiced it in art and in life. 
But also, and this is the key to their differing modern aesthetics, Ocana 
understood that the power of his style was only validated in community, 
in the construction of a daily relationship with others. 

For the type of aesthetics, of style, that Benet represents, leaning more 
towards the formal and hermetic than towards the performative and 
common, the relationship of the artist with the communities of which 
he forms a part in his daily life isn’t relevant. For Ocana, it was just the 
opposite: living with the prostitutes of the Plaza Real in Barcelona was a 
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central part of his life’s aesthetics. But I don’t think Benet would consider 
important aspects of his private life relevant to his grand style; for example, 
the fact that he worked as an engineer constructing reservoirs to help 
Francoism in its ‘colonization’ of farmland. Having said that, however, there 
were still times when Benet would let the two domains meet. The writer 
Javier Marias, disciple of Benet, recently shared an anecdote about this 
very thing: ‘One time, they gave him a medal from the School of Engineers, 
and he made sure all his literary friends went to the ceremony, although it 
didn’t matter to us and we couldn’t care less, but it was important to him’ 
(Gonzalez 2014). 

In few cases like this does that tandem between technocratic, engineering 
modernization and aesthetic modernity go so well together, perhaps because 
they are so well separated. But in many other cases, thanks in large part 
to the canonization of a depoliticized version of aesthetic modernity in 
which Benet was key, a fluid convergence can be seen between that aesthetic 
modernity and other aspects of capitalist modernization, which, considered 
as the only economic-political framework possible, would generate those 
dynamics Ferlosio condemned, in which the artist and the intellectual are 
reduced by the market and the state to the ‘decorative emptiness of their 
fame and their name.’ Especially since the onward march of neoliberalism 
intensified the search for brand names and tended to turn every culture into 
an object of economic speculation. 

2.4. ‘Normalization,’ Deactivation, and Culture Bubble in the CT 
2.4.1. A ‘modernizing, normalizing’ intellectual 

Let’s rewind for a moment to 1985: only three years have passed since 
the PSOE’s historic rise to power, which the sociologist Lamo de Espinosa 
considered the victory of the ‘immense, historic national modernizing 
and Europeanizing project that first inspired the Enlightenment thinkers, 
and later the regenerationists, the Generations of 98 and 14’ (13). Javier 
Marias, Benet’s disciple — and one of the most distinguished heirs of both 
his paradigm of depoliticized ‘aesthetic modernity’ and that tradition of 
cultural elites to whom Lamo alludes — returns from Oxford and is surprised 
to find a country already very critical of the government. ‘I must admit,’ 
he says in his article ‘Vision de un falso indiano’ (1985), ‘that my surprise 
was considerable upon hearing opinions, reading articles, and studying 
supposed news reports about that same socialist government that had 
inspired both hopes and improvised support when I left.’ It concerns him, 
he says, that people now often say things like: 
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‘Before, we thought that in Health, in Education, in Housing everything 
was screwed up because it was them, but now it turns out it’s also us. 
There’s no doubt any more of how little the country gives back.’ That 
argument, as simple as it is simplistic, is what, to my way of thinking, 
is most surprising and worrying. It ominously recalls the somber 
comment that often closed political conversations in Franco’s time: 
‘There’s no hope for this country.’ 

Even in a moment when one might expect collective enthusiasm for the new 
era just begun, people seem not only disillusioned with the government, 
but also, possibly, at a deeper level with themselves. But perhaps Marias 
shouldn’t be so surprised by the Spaniards’ lack of self-esteem. He himself 
would go on to write numerous articles that were critical of the socialist 
government and very critical of various aspects of democratic Spain. More 
importantly, he would admit only five years later that he couldn’t help but 
be happy despite himself when someone occasionally told him that ‘he didn’t 
seem Spanish’: 

Unfortunately, every time some foreigner has said to me for some reason 
that I didn’t seem Spanish, I have had the embarrassing sensation that 
they were complimenting me and that I should therefore consider it an 
insult to my country, or at least to my countrymen. This didn’t seem 
like such an odd occurrence when I was younger; that is, in the past, 
when Spain was a despised nation that was then promptly associated 
with a decrepit dictatorship, with bullfighters, with a high crime rate 
where cases never got solved, with loud, rude people, with tricorn 
hats, with stone lifters, 13 clay water vessels, guitars ... But the most 
offensive thing is that even today, when one would think our country 
has changed so much, and always for the better, I still occasionally hear 
(not as often as I would personally want, and much more frequently 
than a civic perspective might want) someone tell me in the most 
complimentary tone, ‘You don’t seem Spanish.’ (2011, 30) 

Manas’s statements here remind me of the dilemma of those who feel 
‘avant-garde’ among their people. On one hand, they want to lead everyone 
to the long-awaited ‘modernization.’ But at the same time, their mission 
links them annoyingly to those ‘backward’ people — or at least, to an image 
of backwardness — from whom they want to differentiate themselves at all 
times. 



13 Levantar piedras is a traditional sport in the Basque Country, practiced by a 
harrijasotzaile or levantador de piedras (stone lifter). 
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The topic of negative self-perception is a slippery one. Thus, even when 
they are happy for the small progress of their compatriots, it seems that the 
avant-garde can’t help but be offended, as when in the same article, Marias 
pats himself on the back because 

something very worthy, though arbitrary, has been achieved: people in 
Spain today are blond and blue-eyed in ridiculously greater numbers 
than in the fifties or sixties, which, unlike the increase in average 
height, cannot be explained. But it is a great achievement, at least 
for the existence of a variety of images or physical types and the 
suppression of the monotonous individual of the past. (33) 

At the same time, Marias says, ‘Spanish women are the cleanest and most 
conscientious [women] on the continent,’ and that men, ‘although less 
attractive ... have made a tremendous effort to seem like normal beings and 
not delinquents, which is in itself a lot’ (33). 

However, it isn’t all good news, it seems. If Marias still feels extraordinarily 
complimented despite himself when someone tells him he doesn’t seem 
Spanish, it is because the image of the country, ‘which, when all is said and 
done, is what counts in times like these, much more than the country itself 
for all intents and purposes,’ often keeps reproducing, out of sheer inertia, 
the backwardness and folkloric vulgarity that has been expected of it ‘for 
the last couple of centuries,’ despite the fact that in the last few years there 
has been ‘an awareness that such an image was not easily compatible with 
modern — or yet postmodern — aspirations’ (34). 

Marias has returned repeatedly, in articles and interviews, to this topic 
of the supposed ‘backwardness’ or the ‘poor image’ of Spain. As noted in 
the previous chapter, in 2006 Marias was already complaining that ‘Spain 
is being destroyed by the trickery of construction firms, mayors, owners of 
public works, and independent counselors,’ but he also had time to continue 
developing his classic theme of the supposed ‘backwardness of Spain.’ So, in 
a long interview granted to The Paris Review, Marias responded in these terms 
to a question about the criticisms he had received throughout his career ‘for 
not being Spanish enough’: 

There are people who expect Spanish literature, theater, movies, and 
painting to be folkloric, but the Spain I know is a fairly normal country. 

It was normal even during the dictatorship, in the sense that our 
cities aren’t so different from other European cities. In Spain there are 
educated people who haven’t been represented in any Spanish novel. 
There was a certain tendency to write about rural passions and rural 
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crimes, and women with a switchblade in their garter. (Marias and 

Blanca 2008, 379) 

In other texts, Marias elaborates what he probably understands by that 
urban, educated ‘normality’ that, surprisingly, goes back all the way to the 
years of the dictatorship. In an article from years earlier about the Madrid of 
his childhood, entitled ‘En Chamber!’ (originally published in 1990), Marias 
defends his belonging to that ‘pure-blood’ barrio and compares it mockingly 
to the criticisms often made about it being ‘foreignizing.’ But pure-blood 
or not, it is interesting to note that what Marias highlights with pleasure 
about the Chamber! of his childhood is, for example, that ‘the sidewalk 
was a civilized, respectful place,’ in which the only vehicles to be seen were 
‘very clean, shiny automobiles whose owners drove them as if they were 
apologizing.’ This was in stark contrast to ‘the indescribable flood of cars 
driven by habitual criminals’ that inundates Madrid today. Likewise, he 
entertains himself remembering how to his childish eyes ‘Madrid, or if you 
prefer, Chamberf, was a city dominated by bakeries and import stores, scenes 
of abundance and even of good taste’ (2008, 38). 

Together with those symptoms of civility and abundance, there also 
existed some picturesque touches, like the ‘mule- or burro-drawn carts’ in 
which the junkmen carted their wares or, ‘always standing with her back 
turned, and so facing the trolleys or taxis, some girl or young lady with 
gypsy-like beauty and light-colored eyes.’ To that touch of archaic exoticism 
Marias adds another, rather less erotic one: ‘in the middle of the intense 
refinement of that barrio it was not unusual to suddenly smell a strong odor 
of cows,’ which came from the still existent ‘milking parlors.’ In any case, 
with those picturesque nineteenth-century details, Marias concludes, ‘the 
memory of the Madrid of those days is one of an unhurried and orderly 
city (perhaps too orderly; it is where I have seen the highest concentration 
of police in the streets)’ (39). 

If we pay attention to Marias’s other related texts, they confirm that in 
fact his ideal of ‘normality’ seems to fit better with that city of businesses, 
civility, good taste, and sparse traffic that was Madrid under Francoism, 
that with the noisy, crowded, vulgar neoliberal metropolis it became during 
the ‘democracy.’ I will not travel too far down the thorny path that would 
open up if we began to wonder why in that orderly Madrid of the 1950s 
some traveled in shiny cars and others in donkey carts, or why some lived 
in a world of abundance and ‘good taste’ while others’ lives were merely 
‘picturesque,’ or even why there were so many police in the streets. I will 
merely recall that after a civil war that resulted in half a million deaths, 
the state went on to kill some 100,000 more of the defeated parties until 
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1949; that 200,000 people ended up dying of hunger the decade before; 
and that in the years following the establishment of the dictatorship, 20% 
of the population would migrate from the countryside to those ‘normal’ 
cities in which so often the recently arrived migrants, without access to 
such central districts like Chamber!, were crowded into shacks on the 
outskirts of town. 

But what I want to do now is show that the efficacy of Manas’s 
discourse, while representative — voluntarily or not — of the thesis of 
Spain’s ‘normalization,’ is to some degree independent of his opinions 
about the time period and places that best embody that normalization. For 
the stability and hegemony of the CT, which I see here as the legitimizing 
framework of a project of neoliberal transformation which mainly uses 
that modernizing, pro-European discourse, what is important isn’t that 
Marias sees the Francoist city as more ‘normal’ than the democratic one, 
but that it disseminates and embodies an idea of what is ‘normal’ (and, in 
contrast, what is ‘abnormal’) which is compatible with that modernizing, 
pro-European tradition. Thus, Marias can both praise the civility of the 
Chamberi of his childhood and criticize the management of the first PSOE, 
or regret the survival of Spain’s ‘poor image’ into the nineties. At the same 
time, he can keep adding material that will construct a desire for modernity 
and Europeanization which is understood as ‘normality,’ even though at 
times it is expressed in very surprising ways. 

Marias recently compiled an enviable number of political articles in his 
book Los villanos de la nacion, most of them very sharp and critical of various 
institutions and governments. This would seem to contradict the image of 
the ‘deactivated’ culture in the CT proposed by Guillem Martinez. But I 
think that the loyalty to the roots of the CT felt by intellectuals and artists 
like Marias is more structural than deliberate. This kind of structural 
coincidence can be better understood if we add to the analysis not only 
the ‘standardizing’ discourse of notable cultural figures but also their 
occasional activity as ‘columnists.’ 

2.4.2. The columnist’s individual authority 

The literary critic Ulrich Winter (Abiada, Neuschafer, and Bernasocchi 2001) 
has called attention to the growing importance of the ‘columnism’ of Spanish 
writers since the middle of the 1980s, in parallel with the commercialization 
of the literary industry. Winter relates this columnist figure to the classical 
roots of the intellectual a la Bourdieu, which I mentioned earlier. To be an 
intellectual, says Winter, ‘one must have or be a confirmed authority because 
of competencies or achievements acquired in a relatively independent 
field like science, the humanities, literature, and culture in general’ (294). 
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Examples of this type of intellectual would, for Winter, include some notable 
columnists from the democratic period, like Manuel Vazquez Montalban, 
Rosa Montero, Francisco Umbral, Antonio Gala, Juan Jose Millas, or Antonio 
Munoz Molina. We could also add Marlas himself to this list. What worries 
Winter, in line with Ferlosio, is that besides these writers, there are also 
those who have gained access to the intellectual's position when the only 
thing they have achieved is ‘commercial success.’ This preoccupation seems, 
in fact, to contain an element of suspicion regarding the legitimacy of the 
very position of authority held by the intellectual — in general — in the mass 
media: ‘Once she appears in the opinion pages, the writer gains a certain 
moral authority; she is granted relative superiority to symbolically interpret 
the world, simply because of the fact that she appears in mass media, that 
she expresses an opinion and is heard’ (297). 

I think it is especially important to consider what happens with 
intellectuals like Marias, whose achievements in the literary world no one 
will deny, and who, thanks to that legitimacy, have access to the media. It 
is important to analyze these figures by remembering above all that the 
artistic field — literary in this case — in which they earn legitimacy has been 
conceived from that hegemonic ‘aesthetic modernity’ in post-dictatorship 
Spain which tended to erase the necessarily common aesthetic dimension: 
that ‘revealing the authentically common at the heart of the common’ to 
which Laddaga refers, and which has occasionally been interpreted as a 
possibility for uniting art with life. 

In an interview in 1995, Marias said ‘with democracy, political activity 
can been pursued through political channels, thus ending the subordination 
of fiction to external factors’ (invoking the phantom of those ‘fraudulent 
interruptions’ that Benet condemned in the ‘social novel’). But this assertion 
denotes a very narrow conception of the possible political consequences 
of the aesthetic. As Labrador explains in his analysis of the poets of the 
transitional underground, there is no reason why loyalty to the experimental 
principles of aesthetic modernity should eliminate the necessarily relational, 
community aspect of artistic creation. 

The key question is where to obtain that artistic ‘authority’ that will 
then allow the intellectual to participate in the political arena. Does that 
‘authority’ not develop, like every human value, from the ‘relationships with 
others’ that always constitute our frame of meaning and through which, says 
Labrador, the transitional artist was ‘destined to grow and better himself by 
living in community, with her limits and opportunities determined by the 
community, and committed to its improvement to achieve in this way her 
own improvement’? (2008) But the ‘depoliticized’ artist believes that, in fact, 
aesthetics is the suspension of community. 
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Only after having found her aesthetic enlightenment in solitude will that 
artist become an ‘intellectual’ and be able to enter into ‘relationships with 
others’ — but she will do so from an already elevated position that articulates 
those relationships pedagogically, like lessons, or at least ‘guidance’ for 
those not in the same elevated position. Thus, Winter notes: 

The loss of universal reference points in the increasingly impenetrable 
political and economic world does nothing more than increase the need 
for guidance in every one of the domains of daily life. That is where the 
successful writers and their columns come into play; their presence is 
also a consequence or a symptom of the changing function, or of the 
concept, of ‘intellectual’ in today’s world. (296) 

Intellectuals, already unable to impart ‘guidance’ to their peers through 
universal truths, will do it now by concentrating on those ‘domains of 
daily life’ from a ‘premeditatedly subjective or personal perspective.’ This 
turnaround is interesting: the intellectual who has been legitimized through 
a ‘pure’ art of ‘great style’ — that is, an art supposedly practiced individually 
and without reference to the community of meaning from which the 
intellectual came and to which he will necessarily return — can now not 
only give lessons on politics, but also ‘guide’ his audience on how to live 
their daily lives. This intellectual had eliminated his own attachments to 
networks of daily relationships to become legitimized as a creator distanced 
from ‘external factors.’ But now he uses his legitimacy not only to chant 
Zola’s ‘I accuse,’ but also to share the prevailing postmodern disorientation, 
from a platform that keeps up a pedagogical pretense. That is, the intellectual 
answers questions that are neither technical nor specialized — and thus 
could be answered by anyone — but on which he still has more of a right to 
express an opinion than others. 14 

This way, the columnists of the Spanish democracy whom Winter 
discusses would become an odd mix of those artists and intellectuals who 
were asked, as Ferlosio said, to write ‘whatever occurs to them’ (from their 
‘premeditatedly subjective or personal perspective’) and the classic figure 



14 Bauman explains that in the intellectual’s transition from modern ‘legislator’ 
to postmodern ‘interpreter,’ he retains part of his privileged authority, even if he no 
longer tries to make his discourse universal: ‘While the post-modern strategy entails 
the abandonment of the universalistic ambitions of the intellectuals’ own tradition, 
it does not abandon the universalistic ambitions of the intellectuals towards their 
own tradition; here, they retain their meta-professional authority, legislating about 
the procedural rules which allow them to arbitrate controversies of opinion and 
make statements intended to be binding’ (1987, 5). 
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of the Philosopher as described by de Certeau, who is legitimized precisely 
by going beyond the technical, specialized knowledges that make up the 
nucleus of technoscientific modernity. 

Thus, erasing her specific position in any community, speaking from 
the authority of one whose ‘personal’ achievements (aesthetic, cultural, 
intellectual) are supposedly due only to herself, the archetypical individual 
of the Spanish world of institutional, celebrity culture could produce copious 
critiques of the political and economic powers. But it seems to me that these 
critiques were in some sense stillborn. 

2.4.3. Structural deactivation of intellectual critique in the CT 

As noted earlier, it isn’t as easy as one might think to find public intellectual 
demonstrations that defend explicitly the great milestones of the CT. Rather, 
the kind of participation that predominates is critical, at least in part. It is 
also more ‘subjective’ and ‘personal’ the greater prestige of the author in 
that cultural field. And, of course, it is always very discreet regarding the 
collective processes which generated that prestige, and therefore, regarding 
the criterion of the validity of what he expresses. 

Paradigmatic of this is a column by the journalist and writer Juan Cueto 
(1985) published in El Pais the day after Spain entered the EEC, which was 
one of those ‘great milestones’ of the CT: ‘Just one detail worries me after 
yesterday’s signing of the Treaty: the European demand for specialization. 
Everything else can be taken care of, from the sweaty cultivation of 
unirrigated farmland and the national bad temper to the snooty smoke 
of our protected red-brick chimneys.’ From the beginning, the columnist’s 
T is presented as the source of the discourse, with no need to explain the 
source of ‘whatever occurs to him’ — thus running the risk that it becomes 
a mere ‘whim.’ But what is interesting about this article is that in it, form 
and foundation coincide, because what Cueto’s whimsical word defends 
is precisely a defense of the ‘specialization in everything.’ Indeed, once 
those Tittle problems’ of agriculture and industry were ‘solved’ (which 
was done, as we know, through subsidies granted for not planting and 
intense modernizing), Spain could join Europe and, in the face of excessive 
technicalities, contribute her so-called ‘wisdom of the ages’: 

In the tower of free-trade reason they want us specialized, and that’s why 
they tempt us with all kinds of materialist happiness to pull us from 
the old historical mistake. For now, that aspiration is non-negotiable. 
We know that 90% of everything here is unspecialized, and even 
unrefined. But in exactly that arcane resistance to the discipline of 
the specific lies our wisdom of the ages. ... We will contribute to 
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Europe our famous specialization in everything, and in the Whole, to 
counteract so much abstraction of the specific. 

Despite the apparent contradiction, the complementarity of this type of 
discourse with that of technoscientific modernity is made clear in that ‘Just 
one detail worries me Opening a window of critique and ‘subjectivity’ on 
the empire of the technical surely constitutes ‘just one detail’ when so many 
other technocratic experts — here supporters of free trade — agree not to 
question the narrative of necessary political and economic ‘modernization’ 
that legitimized the pacts for the transition to a parliamentary monarchy 
within a globalized capitalist framework. The rest is, essentially, ‘details.’ 
As early as 1977, Fernando Savater, one of the most celebrated intellectuals 
of Spanish democracy, had already exemplified in his analysis of the 
transition that mix of apparent lack of enthusiasm and structural acceptance 
that has seemed to characterize the ‘opinion makers’ and columnists since 
the beginning of the ‘democratic’ era: 

Now at last we are included in the game of Europe, of the West. But 
every once in a while, one remembers with longing the covert clarity 
of that indistinct hatred for the dictatorship and, with the proliferation 
of new political definitions and explanations, one mutters glumly into 
one’s beard that famous saying of the small-town mayor: ‘How can 
things be so bad that I don’t even know if I’m on our side!’ I don’t 
doubt that this ‘defusing of national coexistence’ — the saying, one 
would suppose, is from a liberal commentator of the day — is, generally 
speaking, the best that could happen to this country, but those of us 
who don’t understand politics, the few of us that are left, now find 
ourselves, even with so much light, more in the dark than before. 
(Gracia Garda and Rodenas de Moya 2009) 

I understand that the danger whenever one talks about the transition is, 
indeed, the same one that Savater tacitly acknowledges in this text when he 
asserts the unquestionability of that ‘defusing of national coexistence’: that 
of minimizing the threats of violent political conflict that were still latent at 
that time. But it seems unnecessary for my argument to evaluate that danger. 
Never mind whether there was a little or a lot of precaution or whether 
the level of criticism of one or the other was greater or lesser. I believe we 
have the right to ask what is the place of the intellectual who, like Savater, 
accepts the model of columnism in particular, and that of the ‘depoliticized’ 
capitalist liberal modernizing paradigm in general. It is more a structural 
than a personal problem; it doesn’t actually matter for my argument who 
may have done what, or whether or not they did it. Rather, what matters is 
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which cultural repertoires were hegemonic and which remained arrested 
possibilities. 

In this sense, I repeat that what interests me is the figure of the 
intellectual who, although he says he speaks as one of ‘the people,’ does 
so from a space that can only be reached through the prestige obtained 
from supposedly individual activities — according to the depoliticized 
aesthetic individualism predominating in the cultural panorama of the 
post-dictatorship, and by which the ‘intellectual’ was granted a ‘letter of 
authenticity.’ I am interested in that intellectual who speaks as one of ‘the 
people’ without revealing the relationships of interdependency with them 
that have made it possible for him to be able to say what he says. This 
invisibility permits things like using the names of these intellectuals, rather 
than the culture of the ‘provincial’ people, to represent Spain. For instance, 
upon Spain’s entrance into the EEC, El Pais began to publish examples of 
the excellent cultural products that Spain exports to the world despite its 
inevitable ‘backwardness’ in its opinion section. In these, the names of 
Fernando Savater and other ‘exceptional individuals’ were ‘taken out for a 
walk’ (to use Ferlosio’s expression): 

It’s true that Spain still has to make up a lot of lost time, and has a 
lot to learn about Europe, from which it was cut off for so many years. 
But if you’ve spent almost 20 years away from Spain, as I have, and 
been around the globe more than 15 times, maybe you will better 
understand why, other than the provincialism of some Spaniards who 
can be heard saying on the buses in Rome, ‘Well, I don’t see anything 
for Ciudad Real to be jealous of in this city,’ I can’t help but recognize 
that Spain has a lot to export besides oranges and wine. What is true is 
that Spain, in today’s world, is proud of its culture. Gades is applauded, 
and Savater and Vazquez Montalban is read here in Italy, and people 
line up to see one of Saura’s films, and our orchards are insignificant. 
(Arias 1985) 

In conclusion, it seems that at best, the cultural world that had been 
‘deactivated’ during the CT produces interesting critiques of political and 
economic power from people such as Marias, Cueto, or Savater. But they pay 
a high price for their structural complicity in that same power, because they 
have effectively ‘deactivated’ the necessarily relational, communitary, and 
interdependent aspect of every cultural production (in part thanks to their 
identification with the figure of the ‘columnist’). Perhaps they confuse the 
hoped-for ‘de-emphasizing of national coexistence’ that Savater discusses 
with an acritical acceptance of liberal, capitalist, individualist modernity 
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as the only frame for reality (something none of the other ‘offspring’ of 
aesthetic modernity — avant-garde, counterculture, civic — had done). 

And at worst, the culture of the CT would be reduced to a sometimes 
grotesque decoration, ridiculously ‘transgressive’ and swollen with empty 
prestige, that serves to reinforce the austere authority of the technocratic 
experts, simply for being such a striking contrast to it. I offer a classic 
example that allows us to explore interesting continuities with Francoism. 
In that historic act of joining the EEC, someone decided that it would be a 
very good idea to add a little art to the occasion, and commissioned Salvador 
Dali to do a personal interpretation on the topic of the ‘Rape of Europe.’ And 
so, as explained in El Pais, ‘all the signers of the accord and the protocols 
for Spain’s entry into the EEC, will receive, after signing their names at the 
ceremony to be held tonight, a violet-colored file folder containing 25 pages, 
with Dali’s signature thermo-engraved in gold on the cover’ (Garda Santa 
Cecilia 1985). 

Doubtless this fact would have delighted Ferlosio. For his part, Dali himself 
took advantage of the opportunity to declare, in a kind of megalomaniacal 
contribution to the never-ending motif of ‘Spain is different,’ ‘The only 
one — the only one! — who understood that myth was Salvador Dali. The bull, 
which is Spain, did not rape Europe; it took her with all its spirit, with all 
its courage, and it keeps her where she is. Europe owes her entire being to 
Spain.’ 

2.4.4. Artist and intellectual in the image domain 

The technoscientific and political experts have directed and executed the 
program of implanting neoliberalism in the Spanish state for the last three 
long decades. But it is worth asking whether they could have done it without 
the army of public intellectuals and artists who have embodied the model 
of modernity and pro-Europeanism that has served as a justification for 
this transformation. 

Marias observes in his article ‘No pareces espanol’ (1990) that television 
and the other mass media have become ‘the most reliable reflection that 
citizens have of themselves, much more so than “reality”.’ If Spain’s ‘poor 
image’ is too well kept, he adds, the fault belongs to the leaders who decide 
what gets shown on television. In the image era, the pedagogical mission 
of teaching the masses (in this case, regarding how they should represent 
themselves) normally claimed by the liberal elites must be shared with 
political and media power. But the compensation for the intellectuals is that 
they can now blame that media power for ‘backwardness,’ for promoting a 
poor image. 

The entire population might also share part of the responsibility. 
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Nevertheless, Marias asserts, magnanimously offering up a kind of 
postmodern version of the elitist meta-story of Spanish modernity: 

this [entire population] can’t be blamed too much, since fortunately 
it is always characterized by its anarchy, its contradictions, and its 
limited vision of the future. But the professionals of the future, that 
is, the politicians, are guilty of cowardice, negligence, and cynicism at 
the moment of directing, configuring, and manipulating the image of 
Spain in the present. (1990, 37) 

What seems a diatribe against politicians and an excuse for ‘el hombre 
vulgar,’ as Marias likes to say, can only run the risk of falling into extreme 
paternalism, if not outright disdain, for the multitudes. Marias gleefully 
takes up the peoples’ supposed ‘anarchy’ and ‘lack of vision for the future,’ 
but in other cases the tone of the pro-European intellectual, above all the one 
who isn’t willing to so easily accept the fact that image is more important 
than reality, takes on darker tones, close to those of the illustrious and 
foundational precedent of La rebelion de las masas. 

This is the case of the quasi-Hobbesian lament of Antonio Munoz Molina 
in Todo lo que era solido (2013), his recent book on the current Spanish 
crisis, a lament in which he seems to come to the conclusion not only that 
Spaniards seem to be or act like ‘delinquents,’ in Manas’s words, but are 
thus by nature: 

In thirty-odd years of democracy and after almost 40 of dictatorship, 
there has been no democratic pedagogy. Democracy must be taught, 
because it isn’t natural, because it goes against the deeply-rooted 
inclinations of human beings. What is natural is not equality, but the 
domination of the strong over the weak. ... Barbarity is more natural 
than civilization, the scream or the punch and not the persuasive 
argument, immediate gratification and not long-term effort. ... 
Ignorance is natural: there is no learning that does not require effort 
and that does not take time to bear fruit. (103) 

The other side of the ideology of pro-European, modernizing normality 
is the scorn for ‘backwardness,’ for the paleto, the lack of ‘culture’ that 
is occasionally seen, by desperate metaphysical extension, as a natural 
characteristic of human beings. In this sense, perhaps the public intellectuals 
of ‘Spanish democracy’ contribute significantly to the ‘standardization’ of 
society by disseminating and embodying an aspiration for modernity and 
progress. But, more significantly still, they disseminate and embody the 
idea that only a certain few are prepared to guide the masses towards that 
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modernity, because in general the masses are incapable of thinking and of 
improving their lives for themselves. 

In any case, it seems to me that while the human ability for collective 
self-representation is being appropriated by the mass media, the importance 
of the pedagogical role of intellectuals and artists is growing, since 
they are the ones who will be in a more favorable position in the media 
environment. While experts and politicians undoubtedly have considerable 
visibility and authority in that media ‘reality,’ their discourse is dull, limited, 
and excessively specialized. This is in contrast to the humanistic depth, 
the aesthetic development, and the proximity to the daily worries of the 
‘common people’ that intellectuals and artists include in their repertoire, 
especially those who have adapted better to the tyranny of the ‘image,’ who 
give more ground to so-called ‘entertainment.’ 

In these media versions of the intellectual and the artist, the values of 
modernity, progress, and Europization are often reduced to an even greater 
simplification, which consists of nothing more than ‘international impact.’ 
During Francoism, the regime’s constant aspiration to be legitimized by 
demonstrating the exportability ‘abroad’ of Spanish culture, art, and sports 
was already well known (Jorge Luis Marzo (2010) has researched this in 
detail with respect to art). But later, the years of democratic ‘standardization’ 
would take this ambition even further, with the leitmotif of the famous 
‘incorporation into Europe,’ which is often announced as an incorporation 
into the group of ‘most advanced countries.’ 

2.4.5. Culture as ‘Brand Spain’ 

Now we are approaching the present, in 2009 now, and the narrative 
about Spain being the ‘eighth world power’ is still very fresh. In a book 
that incidentally hopes to offer a critique on the spectacularization and 
commercialization of culture, the previously cited Mas es mas, we find a 
brief assessment of the cultural value of Spain in these classic terms. Using 
metaphorical language that reveals a conception of culture as a matter of 
individual competitive exchanges, the authors assert: 

Spanish letters have very seldom enjoyed the credit they have today 
in other European countries. ... The same thing is happening in other 
cultural spheres, which doesn’t change an obviously deficient trade 
balance. But it does partially correct the tendency, which is what 
happens with the exportation of values (including of consumption) 
that could be painters and sculptors (Eduardo Chillida, Miquel 
Barcelo), architects (Santiago Calatrava, Rafael Moneo), actors (Antonio 
Banderas, Javier Bardem, or Penelope Cruz), movie directors (Pedro 
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Almodovar, Alejandro Amenabar, Fernando Trueba), athletes (Miguel 
Indurain, Pau Gasol, Fernando Alonso, Rafael Nadal, or Sergio Garda), 
musicians or designers. (12) 

Finally converted into a product ready for export, ‘culture’ will be difficult 
to distinguish from consumption, and so the arts, sports, design, and 
entertainment form an amalgam in which the only important thing is 
the ability to impress, or at least sell to, other countries. The world of the 
culture-product (‘the Spain brand’) thus inherits, like mass media, a version 
adapted to the new times of the program of intellectual elites who aspired 
to Europeanization, modernization, and international incorporation. The 
elitist meta-narrative of modernity behind it all doesn’t disappear, it is 
merely transformed. 

Even in its most crudely consumerist, mass-market manifestations, such 
as the sporting victories attributed to ‘Spain,’ that desire for incorporation 
and international recognition, that ‘negative balance’ of modernity the 
country must exorcise however it can, reappears. Many of us remember, as 
an iconic representation of the years of the ‘economic bubble,’ the image of 
those great postmodern mausoleums of culture, left half-built or now falling 
down, which the real estate-political-construction complex proliferated 
throughout Spain during its years of speculative frenzy. It is well known that 
the dizzying increase in the price of housing created a ‘wealth effect’ for the 
87% of Spaniards who became homeowners. Something similar happened 
due to the magnification of Calatrava’s ‘cultural success’ in architecture, or 
the success of others like Almodovar in movies or Barcelo in painting. Such 
magnification produced an analogous kind of ‘culture effect’ whose true 
value, beyond intensifying the ‘manic’ anxiety of modernity discussed by 
Angel Loureiro, is questionable. 

It might even be worth reading the increasingly buoyant universe of the 
tabloids as a kind of negative catharsis in which free rein is given to all 
the ‘backwardness,’ ‘folklorism,’ and ‘delinquency’ that the elitist modern 
paradigm constructs as a collective phantom to serve as the opposite of its 
ideal. Probably a large part of the humor that appears in the mass media 
during the years of democracy is built upon similar foundations of obsession 
with the paleto, backwardness, and folklorism, although these are questions 
that I won’t be able to examine directly here. 

The commercialization of culture and the spectacularization of big media 
have come very far during the years of Spanish neoliberalism. I would like 
to point out, however, that despite this, the model of the classic intellectual, 
with his pedagogical legitimacy and his aura of aesthetic exceptionality, is 
far from gone. As Labanyi (2013) said, with the coming of democracy to Spain, 
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literature went from being an elitist practice managed by ‘well-intentioned 
bureaucrats’ like the editor Carlos Barral to a panorama commercialized and 
dominated by the big publishing groups and cultural supplements in the 
mass media, which clearly implied a certain ‘departure of literature from 
the ghetto of intellectuality’ (147). 15 But Labanyi and Graham also indicated 
that, while it is true that this commercialization increases access to the ‘high 
culture’ distributed commercially by the same mass media, that doesn’t 
mean everyone can understand and enjoy it equally. Perhaps it should be 
added that those who do understand and enjoy it also can’t help but receive 
with that culture a model of valuation {‘high culture’) that tends to assume 
the exceptionality of the individual author, relegating the majority of people 
to simple passive access. 

A good example of the survival of this type of cultural exceptionality 
attributed to authors, and to their ability to keep legitimizing the political 
discourse of public intellectuals, would perhaps be the emergence of new 
figures who have acquired important public visibility, years after the ‘hard 
core’ of the intellectualism associated with democratic ‘normalization’ was 
forged, but who continue to perform a similar function of legitimation. I 
am thinking, for example, of the figure of Javier Cercas. The mass media 
didn’t ‘discover’ him until 2001, but he then became a key voice in opinion 
columnism in the same newspaper, El Pais, that, as we saw with Manuel 
Vicent, represented itself as heir to the tradition of ‘enlightened minorities’ 
which supposedly brought Spain into ‘modernity.’ 

Cercas criticizes various powerful institutions and key aspects of the 
workings of the neoliberal system, such as the submission of the state 
to commercial speculation or the weakening of institutional democracy. 
But as with Marias and the PSOE government, these criticisms are by no 
means incompatible with his ascription, conscious or not, to that tradition 
of cultural elites who have become an essential tool — as defenders and 
symbolic bearers of the ideal of European modernity — for the legitimation 
of the same neoliberal system they criticize. 



15 The commercialization of written culture is inscribed within the much broader 
context of the turn towards informational or cognitive capitalism in the final 
decades of the twentieth century. This has been analyzed by theorists of the Italian 
post-workerism tradition related to the journal Multitudes, like Negri and Hardt, 
Blondeau and Lazzarato, and Franco Berardi (‘Bifo’). These authors have called 
attention to the fact that the great innovation of post-industrial capitalism has been 
the potentiation of the ‘immaterial goods’ sector (knowledge, relationships, emotions, 
communication, subjectivity, etc.). I touched on some of these developments relative 
to Spain in my article ‘La imaginacion sostenible: culturas y crisis economica en la 
Espana actual’ (2012). 
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Since the crisis began in 2008, the visibility of this contradiction has 
increased, as the failures of the political, cultural, and economic spheres — 
built with the help of these intellectuals inheriting the modernizing 
project — have become more evident. But the same thing hasn’t happened 
by any means with the connection between their critical ability and the 
legitimacy of the social order — an order which, despite themselves, these 
intellectuals cannot help but support as long as they continue to occupy the 
hierarchical position that has historically defined their work. 




CHAPTER 3 



Arrested Modernities: 

The Popular Cultures that Could Have Been 



3.1. Arrested Modernities I: 

A Culture Rooted in Tradition Faces the Transition 

3.1.1. Counter-figures of the modern intellectual 

The modernizing paradigm of the liberal Spanish intellectual elites is 
deeply rooted in the cultural scene of ‘democratic’ Spain. In that scene, 
the figures capable of embodying modernization, or its degraded version 
of ‘international success’ in the culture and image markets, have been 
models and agents of legitimation often perhaps even more potent than 
the expert counselors, technical managers, and political executives for the 
actual integration into neoliberal Europe. But if we explore the genesis of 
this intellectual figure, which frequently seems to be the only one possible, 
we soon find other counter-figures and cultural alternatives, like those of the 
underground whom German Labrador studies, who were ultimately unable 
to dislodge this figure from his hegemonic position. 

To complement the brief incursions I have made up to now into the 
genealogy of that pro-European or ‘modernizing’ public intellectual, I would 
now also like to propose the outlines of an intellectual counter-figure. 
This figure is neither as compact nor as able to create community as the 
‘enraptured’ poet studied by Labrador, but he has the very interesting 
characteristic of maintaining a dialogue with a Spain that is neither as ‘civic’ 
nor as ‘abundant’ as the one that appears in Javier Marias’s memories of the 
1950s, a Spain made up of other people and places. The places are the rural 
areas that lost a large proportion of their inhabitants to urban emigration; 
and the people, the workers and peasants who were defeated in the civil 
war, and their descendants, who suffered economic hardship and political 
repression as a two-pronged punishment. 

With these people and places I want to contribute in some measure to 
the construction of counterfactual reflections such as the one suggested by 
Sanchez Leon in his article ‘Encerrados con un solo juguete,’ when he asks: 
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What would have happened if the dictatorship had lacked the capacity 
for institutional penetration and/or time to destroy the social bases 
of traditional Spanish culture with its roots in the community? What 
would have happened if, as in the cultures of most other emerging 
democracies, Spain had had a greater short-term swing between 
dictatorship and democracy in the twentieth century, and the successive 
transitions had been obliged to recognize those cultures that were 
impermeable towards liberalism — call them cultures of class, ethnicity, 
language, and culture, etc. — that are today the required interlocutor 
of every alternative political agenda in the era of globalization and 
interculturality? 

In the world of Spain in the forties and fifties, in which the divide between 
science and popular knowledges had not yet completely split reality in two, 
collective self-representation had not yet been captured so intensely by the 
mass media (despite the crucial importance of radio and American films), 
and consumerism had not yet been instituted as the basic organizational 
form of desire, the system of constructing reality had of necessity to be 
different from the later ‘democratic’ (postmodern, neoliberal) Spain. Out 
of this difference some people were nurtured who would later become 
intellectuals in Spain’s public sphere — but in the process, they brought with 
them echoes of those other ways of distributing collective knowledges and 
abilities to produce meaning (oral and written). 1 

The case of the Leonese writer Luis Mateo Diez is paradigmatic with 
respect to his relationship with rural cultures, as is that of the Catalan 
Juan Marse with regard to Republican working-class cultures. Both enjoy 



1 I choose to focus on this ‘counter-figures’ of the modern intellectual that, 
in a sense, act as mediators between the privilege of those ‘in the know’ and the 
under-recognized subaltern and everyday cultures, aware that this may run the 
risk of reproducing the tendency to attribute cultural agency only, or at least 
primarily, to intellectuals and writers. It is by no means my intention that this 
research should substitute or compensate for the lack of studies directly focused 
on subaltern and everyday cultures. But due to limitations of time and resources, 
which of course are themselves effects of the structures of cultural and material 
domination I am studying here, I haven’t been able to delve as deep into such a 
study of unlettered everyday, oral, and subaltern cultures before the period of the 
neoliberal crisis in Spain. I have quoted and will quote later several studies that 
go in that direction, such as those of Sanchez Vidal, Uria, Arguedas, Aries, Berger, 
Cazorla, Diez, Izquierdo, Montalban, Martin Gaite, Perez Diaz, Candel, Molina, and 
Ong. However, I believe there is still an urgent need for more research that presents 
the ways in which subaltern and everyday cultures have created value and meaning 
in the midst of capitalist rule and cultural hierarchy in Spain. 
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considerable commercial success: their popular books can be found on the 
same new-release tables as those of Marlas, Munoz Molina, and Cercas, 
and their publishers, who frequently belong to major communications 
conglomerates, launch them with similar promotional schemes in the mass 
media. Furthermore, they are undoubtedly very prestigious authors in the 
critical and literary studies fields. They have both received numerous prizes, 
including some of the most renowned, and their names appear frequently 
in the culture sections of major newspapers. 

In any case, Diez and Marse, like other writers, intellectuals, and artists 
who followed a similar path, are heirs to cultures in which the system for 
creating reality did not stress the authority of specific individuals, enabling 
them to become Authors or Experts. Rather, it focused on methods of 
collective transmission and re-creation of traditional knowledges. In this 
sense, only in irregular, atypical ways do their career paths embody that 
ideal of pro-European modernization associated with the cosmopolitan 
intellectual: internationally appreciated, situated in the vanguard of a 
cultural development that takes charge of a ‘backward’ country. Precisely 
because Diez and Marse have spent most of their lives outlining dialogues, 
demanding dignity for and remembrance of the peasant and working-class 
cultures that have typically been blamed by the literate elites for the country’s 
‘backwardness,’ their position is not easily included in the ‘standardized’ 
cultural and political model during the early years of Spanish ‘democracy.’ 

It must be noted that this isn’t because Marse and Diez have a kind of 
‘conservative’ (in the most literal sense) relationship with those cultures, and 
thus a frontal opposition to the complex cultural, political, and economic 
processes — usually called ‘modernization’ — that made them disappear. 
Rather, what happens is that in the appropriation of these traditional 
cultures lie projects or possibilities of other ‘modernities.’ These possibilities 
were cut short or buried under the hegemony of the hybrid of bourgeois 
culture and neoliberalism that has marked the Spanish post-dictatorial 
order and, within it, under the hegemony of the cultural scene and even 
of the very figure of the successful writer of which Marse and Diez have 
become the embodiment. 

3.1.2. Peasant cultures and regional effervescence in Spain’s 
autonomous regions 

Diez’s active recuperation of the filandon (the name given to rural social 
gatherings in the northeast of the Iberian Peninsula) is very well known as 
the cultural environment from which his own writing springs. This kind of 
‘primal scene,’ as the critic Angel Loureiro (1991) calls it, has a specific time 
and place, which Diez describes poetically: ‘hours after dusk, calm kitchens, 
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the atmosphere of smoke and firewood, of wine heavy with dregs reheated 
in their cups, and winter creeping around there outside’ (Aparicio, Diez, 
and Merino 1985, 40). 2 And in that space-time of legendary aroma, which is 
gradually populated to perform an act ‘as natural as dinner,’ the narration 
begins, as Diez wrote in 1977, with stories that 

linked us, that helped to draw the outlines of a sensibility, like one 
more attribute along with all the others that nourished our culture. 
And ours was a peasant culture, strict, tied to the land, as much of 
the land as the plowed field itself. Maybe that’s why the fascination for 
the imaginary, the attraction of fictions, permeated our spirits, like a 
counterpoint to the vast reality of the land and its labors in which we 
were immersed. (42) 

No doubt it has to do with the construction of an ‘origin myth,’ the 
foundation of a literary poetic that wants to be rooted in the traditional 
community practice of narration as one more activity among those that 
made up the daily life of peasant cultures. A possible ‘writer’s fate’ is 
specifically drawn: ‘What a good writer’s fate it is to be there for the future 
like one of those anonymous voices telling stories to their neighbors’ (41). 3 

It should be kept in mind that Diez shared these reflections about peasant 
cultures in 1978 along with two other Leonese writers, Juan Pedro Aparicio 
and Jose Maria Merino, under the shared pseudonym of ‘Sabino Ordas,’ a 
character they invented and used to sign a series of articles in the newspaper 
Pueblo. These articles would later be collected in the volume Las cenizas del 
Fenix. Ordas was, according to the biography his three inventors had created, 
an old, exiled Republican intellectual who had returned to his tiny village 
in the province of Leon after the death of the Caudillo (Franco), only to 
face the tumultuous Spain of the transition to democracy. In particular, 
he was confronted with effervescent regional autonomous cultures that 
were dedicated, among other things, to the recuperation of native cultural 



2 Significantly, the Peruvian writer Jose Marta Arguedas draws a similarly 
constructed scene of his ‘origin myth’ as a writer: a kitchen populated by people 
who narrate and listen in community, far from family and political centers where 
power is managed. 

3 In the prologue to El pasado legendario, published in 2000 (13 years after ‘Sabino 
Ordas’ wrote these words), Diez used the same expression to refer directly to his 
own ‘writer’s fate’: ‘Some of the neighborly rituals of orality, so unique to certain 
rural Nordic and mountain cultures, were a part of my childhood. That circumstance 
marks, in some way, my own fate as a writer, and I accept it without nostalgia, 
without romanticizing it, the same way I like to accept everything to do with my 
childhood’ (20). 
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traditions like the Leonese filandon. In this sense, it is necessary to frame his 
literary project of ‘being there for the future like one of those anonymous 
voices chatting with the neighbors’ within Labrador’s ‘transitional cultures’ 
that were resistant to the mesocracy, and particularly within the small 
Leonese autonomous ‘counterculture’ in which the invented Sabino Ordas 
appears. 

Ordas writes at the time when the so-called ‘Spain of the autonomous 
regions’ was being politically and legally formed, not without considerable 
controversy. From the initial euphoria to the later disappointment over the 
1981 ‘cerrojazo autonomico,’ in which Adolfo Suarez’s government reduced 
the amount of political self-determination it had originally promised to 
the autonomous regions, the ‘provinces’ experienced a frenzy of collective 
activity in which the literary and the political were often conflated into a 
single amalgam. All this was still far, however, from the professionalization 
and specialization of the fiction writer that the growth of the publishing 
industry would later promote around the middle of the eighties. 

During the years of the transition, provincial writers often shared physical 
and symbolic space with local ethnographers, folk musicians, members of 
rural communes, neighbors from towns threatened by reservoirs, militants 
working for regional autonomy, and ecological activists. In fact, there is no 
reason to consider Diez during these years merely as a fiction writer who 
develops an individual creative project. (Similar examples of other such 
narrators would be Julio Llamazares, Manuel Rivas, and Bernardo Atxaga, 
to name some of the better known ones.) That is just one more facet of 
his production, which can be found clearly imbricated in networks of 
social interaction and in collective projects, which often go beyond literary 
creation. 4 

So, for example, Diez worked in those transitional years on anthropological 
approaches like ‘Una introduction a la literatura popular leonesa’ (1980) and 
others that result from his active involvement in the House of Leon in Madrid 
and its journal {Leon). He also participated in numerous activities of cultural 
diffusion and investigation that were compiled under different names 
(‘Gumersindo Azcarate study group,’ ‘Papalaguinda Press,’ ‘Compendium 

4 This type of work on the boundaries between ‘creation’ and ‘documentation’ is 
notably similar to what the numerous folk music groups of the Spanish transition 
did, performing an extensive job of compilation and ethnographic study while 
also developing their own style (examples include Oskorri in Euskadi, All Tall in 
Valencia, Chicoten in Aragon, and Fuxan Os Ventos in Galicia, to name just a few). 
This last group, according to Gonzalez Lucini (2006), usually ended their concerts 
by asking the audience to teach them some native songs of the region where they 
were performing. 
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of Fish Street collection,’ and the apocryphal Sabino Ordas himself), and 
shared a common interest in popular culture and Leonese identity. 5 Those 
projects were defined in large part by a desire to create regionalist ‘popular 
culture,’ which had to share space with the criteria of ‘aesthetic quality’ that 
belong to the literate traditions of high culture, so they often managed to 
reach diverse sectors of the population (from young writers and intellectuals 
to old peasants). In fact, in this type of forum there is often a great concern 
for being open to citizens who don’t belong to the cultural elites. Thus, they 
always insist that regionalism is not a means of producing exclusivity, but 
rather, is exactly that, a ‘popular culture’ that tries to differentiate itself 
from the culture of the elites. 

Ordas’s articles return again and again to the problem of cultural elitism, 
which frequently associates the authoritarian vices of the dictatorship with 
the ‘cliques’ that govern the literary world from Madrid or Barcelona (and 
even with the hegemony of formal experimentalism). Thus, in connection 
with a comment on the career of the critic Jose Maria Castellet, Ordas 
indicates that the power coming from the use of those cultural argots is 
comparable to the model of dictatorial political power that had permeated 
all social functioning: 

Over the flowchart par excellence (Dictator exercises his authority 
absolutely from the top down, through successive layers of obsequious 
petty dictators) was layered the map of general performance, and 
therefore, of the cultural world. Whether he wanted to or not, the 
intellectual who ‘constituted a nucleus of influence’ ended up becoming 
a dictator capable of exercising absolute power in his field, using 
dogmas and cliches without even imagining disparities or replicas, 
and thus converting the rest of his sphere of influence, through a set 
of subsidiary petty tyrants, into a submissive and obedient — if not 
terrified — group. (69) 

In a society deeply impregnated with relationships of authoritarian power, 
culture could not keep from reproducing those schemas of authority and 
submission; rather, it propagated them through the argot of the intellectual 
field. In 1978, after three years of a still insufficient transition to democracy, 
things hadn’t changed much. 6 Ordas proved, for example, in connection with 



5 Asuncion Castro Dfez (2001) has identified in detail all of Dfez’s ‘paraliterary’ 
activities based on her study of Sabino Ordas. 

6 There are, however, studies that have highlighted precisely the emergence of 
living civic languages, unaware of elitist jargons, in those transitional years and 
even long before. Jordi Gracia, in La resistencia silenciosa, investigates the tenuous line 
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a polemic about a public sculpture in Chillida, that both art critics and the 
Spanish media took shelter ‘in a jargon equivalent, for their shortcomings, to 
what Valle-Inclan blamed on the “divine words,” jargon that makes possible 
some powers of restricted access and giving blessings to whomever it wants’ 
(127). 7 

For Ordas, the mistreatment of words practiced by the elites in power 
for the almost 40 years of the dictatorship had produced a ‘disarticulation 
between culture and society,’ and resulted in the creation of ‘a state culture, 
or, at times, an anti-state culture (as over-structured as its opposite, if not 
more so)’ (44). Both Francoist and anti-Francoist culture created a language 
apart from ‘the people’; hermetic, ‘rootless’ argots designed for the use of 
a few. In general, Ordas confirms the survival in Spanish society of ‘the 
idea that the cultural world should not be easy to access, that a knowledge 
of art should be surrounded by special difficulties, that only through 
suffering, even if only mental, can cultural riches be obtained’ (98). This 
idea seems to make an even stronger impression on precisely those people 
who have managed to become administrators of the cultural patrimony, 
and are dedicated to creating obstacles to prevent the common man from 
participating in this patrimony. 

When Ordas counterposes his project of recuperating the ‘anonymous 
voices’ of the peasant filandones against that cultural elitism, he doesn’t do 
it out of a kind of conservatism that desires a return to an ideal past. Rather, 
he wants to provide Spanish ‘modernization’ with true democratization, 
which for him must include attention to the native popular cultures. The 
comparison between elitist culture and the rural cultures constitutes in and 
of itself the embryo of a whole politico-cultural program of rapprochement 
between culture and society (culture and ‘the people’) that Ordas (and other 
cultural agents close to him) will defend: ‘let us guard ourselves against the 
cultural bureaucracies, let us leave places that send letters of this or that 
kind of quality, of this or that style, let us pursue spontaneity, connections, 
the articulation between culture and society, between art and the people’ 

(67). 

drawn during the years of the dictatorship by various cultural manifestations that 
opted for clarity and sobriety in the face of the darkness and petulance of fascist 
style. 

7 The metaphor of religious language is also used by Ricardo Piglia to refer to 
the elitist argots that require ‘experts’ to interpret them: ‘Perhaps the dominant 
discourse in this regard is that of the economy. The market economy defines a 
dictionary and a syntax and acts on the words; it defines a new sacred, cryptic 
language that requires priests and technicians to decode it, to translate it, and to 
comment on it’ (38). 
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There is in Ordas’s articles an exaltation of rural egalitarianism and 
independence that has to do with their desire to ‘root’ the new Spain of 
post-Francoism in regional and anti-imperial cultural traditions, no matter 
how far back in time they might go. Thus, Ordas associates, for example, 
the rebellious spirit of the Leonese anarchists, like Buenaventura Durruti, 
with the resistance of the Asturian- Cantabrian people against the Roman 
Empire. Likewise, in an essay entitled ‘Una carta al ministro de cultura’ 
(1979), he advocates for the creation of a Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnography that will show the wealth of diverse cultural identities Spain 
is home to, precisely with the intention of not losing those that have not 
supported projects of imperial expansion: ‘A permanent temptation between 
cantonalism and imperial unity seems to be marking our historical avatar: 
from that tension the originality of our human panorama is fed, filled with 
different cultures, some holding their own, still alive, ancient embers’ (168). 

The burning question is, however, how alive can those embers remain 
when the phantom of museumification hovers over them? To what extent, 
and how, can fires still be started from those ancient embers of ancestral 
cultures in the Spain of the transition? When Ordas proposes the need to 
create an anthropological and ethnological museum in Spain to promote 
‘the cultural reconciliation of the Spains’ (167), not only does he want 
acknowledgment of the regional cultural specificities that Francoism had 
buried, but he also wants that museum to house objects pertaining to rural 
ways of life, ‘before this stubborn race towards who-knows-where leaves our 
villages in ruins and forgotten forever’ (169). 

It must be remembered that, in the context of that biopolitical 
transformation of farming carried out by Francoism to which I referred 
in the first chapter, between 1955 and 1975, 6 million Spaniards (20% of 
the population) had moved away from the provinces. Of those, 2 million 
migrated to Madrid, 1.8 million to Barcelona, and 1.5 million elsewhere in 
Europe. With these massive displacements, 60% of small farmers and 70% 
of laborers disappeared from the rural world. At the same time, the number 
of Spanish cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants jumped from 20 (in 
i960) to 40 (in 1975). 

At the end of the seventies, the project of creating a ‘rooted’ culture, a 
modernity that doesn’t bet everything on the false cosmopolitan novelty that 
masks cultural elitism, confronts its greatest obstacle in the very extinction 
of those rural cultures on which it wants to base that rootedness. In terms 
of Diez’s literary and intellectual project, the difficulty can be simply 
stated: how can someone keep being an ‘anonymous voice chatting with the 
neighbors’ in a society that tends to turn anonymous voices into Authors 
and the neighbors into publics or consumers? 
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3.2. Words in the Kitchen: 

Subsistence Cultures and Productivist Cultures 

3.2.1. Peasant tertulias as images of a culture in Luis Mateo Diez 
According to the Real Academia Espanola’s dictionary, a filandon is an 
‘evening get-together of women to spin and chat,’ and this is how Mateo 
Diez uses it (partly because the maintenance of that dictionary has been 
one of his responsibilities as an academic since 2001). But the Leonese 
writer has always suggested in his work that these get-togethers served 
to construct, maintain, and reactivate the cultural patrimony of the rural, 
eminently peasant communities that practiced them. In his book Relato de 
Babia (1991), Diez deliberately played on that function, including a central 
chapter titled ‘Filandon’ that presents, in dialogue form (and with no 
substantial modifications in the three extant editions of the book), an 
encounter between neighbors or friends (men and women) who recall 
various local anecdotes, stories, legends, jokes, and ballads relating to 
cultural, geographical, and historical characteristics of the Leonese region 
of Babia. 8 

Diez’s Babia is the epitome of peasant cultures, which for him are, 
above all, filandon cultures; that is, cultures that constantly negotiate their 
meaning and their identity through the collective narration of oral stories. 
Stories that people speak to explain what they are and where they are: that, 
for Diez, is Babia. John Berger corroborates this in his quote that Diez put 
at the beginning of the third edition of the Relato de Babia: 

The self-portrait of every town is not built with stones, but with words, 
spoken and remembered: with opinions, stories, eyewitness accounts, 
legends, comments, and rumors. And it is a continuous portrait, it is a 



8 Regarding the question of gender’s relation to narration, it is very interesting 
to observe that although Mateo Diez broadens his version of filandon to include both 
men and women, in his conception of ‘popular’ narrative, women continue to have 
a certain priority. Often women appear in his narrative to be the best prepared to 
tell the story of the ‘forgotten ones’ left behind by modernity and ‘progress.’ This 
characteristic is in line with the construction of narration as ‘feminine space’ which 
the Argentine Edgardo Cozarinsky uses in his essay ‘El relato indefinible’ (2005). 
According to Cozarinsky, the link between the feminine and narration goes back to 
the early Middle Ages, when, while men hunted and warred, women studied nature 
and transmitted ‘legends passed from mother to daughter, where the gods of pagan 
antiquity found a fragile but persistent survival’ (21). For a historical analysis of the 
relationship between women and popular culture, I think it is essential to relate both 
terms to the arrival of capitalist productivism, according to Silvia Federici’s study in 
her book Caliban y la bruja: mujeres, cuerpoy acumulacion originaria (2004). 
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never-ending job to paint it. Until relatively recently, the only materials 
a town and its inhabitants had at their disposal to define themselves 
were their own spoken words. The portrait that each town made of 
itself, apart from the physical achievements of the fruits of their labor, 
was the only thing that reflected the meaning of their existence. (29) 

‘Until relatively recently’ is crucial in the consideration of peasant cultures. In 
the filandon narrated by Diez, the elaboration of Babia’s collective self-portrait 
is constantly swinging between a before and an after: the chapter is narrated 
in the present, and the temporal references situate the encounter at a time 
close to the writing of the book (1980-81), but the question of Babia is 
constantly posed in terms of a comparison between the Babia of the present 
and the Babia of the past. So they discuss changes in agriculture and in 
social composition, the erosion of local dialects, the durability of popular 
knowledge like recipes, and even the imprint of macroeconomic changes like 
the arrival in the area of the coal industry. 9 

Time changes lived practices and how they gain meaning. Televisions that 
have already found their way into the homes of Babia have begun to form the 
self-portrait, or those writers who, like Mateo Diez, sat in on th efilandones 
as children, and as adults write their ‘literary’ versions of the stories they 
heard there. It’s beginning to be done with words and voices that come 
from other places and tell of other experiences, until Babia’s very existence, 
and that of other peasant cultures, is called into question by the whirlwind 
of migration, the proliferation of the mass media, and the diffusion of the 
urban, capitalist way of life. 

In that whirlwind many things were broken, among them perhaps some 
of the things that could have provided that democratizing, anti-elitist 
component that Ordas and Mateo Diez wanted to bring from the peasant 
cultures to the post-dictatorial present of the 1970s. Of course, the capacity 

9 ‘Here in Babia a lot of us still bake cakes. Other things are lost, but not that’ 
(Diez 126). ‘Agriculture here went to hell in a handbasket. You go around looking 
for a pound of lentils, you know we were famous for our lentils in Babia, and they 
still talk about them in cookbooks, but now you can’t find them’ (134). ‘What there 
are, in spite of everything, are different degrees of preservation in the different areas 
of Babia. There are towns that deliberately hang onto their old ways of speaking, 
for instance in Quintanilla, in Babia Alta, and in Robledo down in Babia Baja’ (135). 
‘Well, you could say that all the towns have good infrastructure: streets, running 
water, good light, television, and bathroom and heating equipment’ (134). ‘For 
example, see what kind of impact the coal industry has had, especially in Laciana 
and Babia Alta, the huge social changes that cause changes in our way of life, and at 
the same time they attract a huge number of people from other regions who bring 
their own influences with them’ (135). 
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of human communities for self-representation through orality is one of 
those broken threads, but it’s important to find that thread within the 
complex fabric of peasant cultures, which compose and weave symbolic 
needs and tasks with materials in an especially compact way. 

So not only stories are told in the filandon, but also recipes, home remedies 
for ailments, and, in general, any type of eminently practical knowledge 
(such as, in part, the fictions themselves, for their exemplarity). In the 
filandon, of course, not only do they talk, but they also drink and eat; it 
is no coincidence that these tertulias are held in kitchens. What’s more, 
people sing and dance at these gatherings. And, as the Peruvian writer 
and sometime anthropologist (like Diez) Jose Maria Arguedas related, the 
peasant gathering was the natural place for the young men and women of 
the village to meet someone special and fall in love. 

3.2.2. Disarticulation of a way of life: Sayago through Jose Maria 
Arguedas’s eyes 

Arguedas’s book, Las comunidades de Espanay del Peru (1968), is an exceptional 
document for understanding the process of disarticulating the peasant 
cultures during the period when Francoism began opening up to capitalist 
‘modernization.’ He documented his research and his stay in several towns in 
the Zamora region of Sayago from 1958 to 1962, in connection with a project 
funded by UNESCO to investigate the possible survival of rural Spanish 
communitary cultures that might have an impact on the colonization of 
Peru. Arguedas found himself in a changing world and, among other things, 
he noted a particularly striking symptom: in the towns he studied, there 
was a growing number of single people, and fewer and fewer marriages. 
Speaking with people, he discovered that the general perception was, ‘It’s 
too expensive to get married,’ and so men preferred to stay single. This is 
particularly striking in an agrarian society that only gives the title of vecino 
(neighbor) to married men. With that title come the rights to use parcels 
of the community fields and pasturelands that are redistributed annually. 
True, the benefits to be gained by exploiting those community parcels are 
not great, but it hasn’t always been seen this way. The elders of the place 
speak of an even more miserable past, when wheat — now the main source of 
food — was not yet cultivated, and when country folk made their own clothes, 
slept on the floor, and ‘hardly even knew what money was.’ 

Certainly Arguedas found a small, very isolated society, but it was 
already highly destabilized by the transition towards what the geographer 
David Harvey has called ‘the money community.’ Harvey analyzes the 
urban experience under capitalism by foregrounding the substitution of 
traditional ways of organizing mutual human dependence that is based 
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on direct social ties and relationships with others based on ‘objective’ 
relationships. This substitution effectively creates a situation where the use 
of money is the only measure of all social wealth. The arrival in Sayago 
of wheat as the main subsistence crop could be a decisive moment in that 
transition, in that it brought with it the more generalized use of money as 
an organizational system for subsistence. But the most truly destabilizing 
moment for this type of Castillean peasant (who for the most part had 
supported Francoism during the civil war), the moment that put an end 
to what the sociologist Victor Perez Diaz calls the ‘traditional model’ of 
Spanish peasant communities, happened when the regime rescinded the 
‘autarchy’ policies that had directly favored them, through key organizations 
of the postwar statist economy, such as the National Wheat Service. At that 
moment, Francoism produced a progressive economic liberalization that 
would force traditional peasants to either become ‘businessmen farmers’ 
(through the mechanization of agriculture) or to migrate to the cities. 

This is precisely what was happening when Arguedas arrived in Sayago, 
and he personally observed the pressure these changes brought on the 
financial situation of those who couldn’t buy agricultural machinery, in 
the ‘ quinonizacion ’ (parceling and privatizing) of the common lands of 
some towns, as well as in the state’s appropriation of communal forests. 
In general, he saw the breakup of a hybrid economy in which money and 
state protection through a controlled wheat market were key, but in which 
certain institutions were still maintained that were unfamiliar with the 
logic of monetary exchange — notably, the common lands, which were often 
called vecindades. 

Arguedas’s sensitivity to questions of daily life, and to its symbolic 
and affective dimensions, also makes him an excellent witness to the 
parallel breakup of the processes of creation and transmission of meaning 
that underpinned that not entirely monetarized world. He realized that if 
getting married, and thus becoming a vecino (someone who had a share 
in the vecindad ) with all the rights that entailed, ‘is very expensive’ in 
Sayago, it’s because, in fact, everything was becoming very expensive 
in a community that was being urged to complete its transition to the 
monetary quantification of all its social wealth. He also realized that this 
monetarization of life affected the ways a traditional society managed its 
own reproduction without needing recourse to money. At the center of those 
traditional institutions facilitating the reproduction of community life was 
what in Sayago was called the tertulia (gathering, get-together) or serano. 

One particularly eloquent informant, who is identified by the initials 
C. A., revealed several key issues to Arguedas: the seranos, he says, were to 
help young men and women meet; after the tertulias, couples would ‘lose 
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themselves in the fields.’ There was a tacit sexual freedom, which was what 
usually initiated the processes of dating and marriage. But this disappeared 
after the civil war. The informant lists the causes of the change: ‘money, 
the war, priests, the severity of the authorities, which are the work of the 
masters; all that has come down on these young men’s heads, it’s intimidated 
them. Now all they do is work, talk to their families, or watch girls singing 
in sunny meadows ... — they’re afraid’ (143). 

When Arguedas was in Bermillo, the capital of Sayago, a new dance 
hall opened up with a cover charge (one duro for the young men). Children 
weren’t allowed in, changing a long-standing custom of allowing children 
at the dances, all adults spontaneously sharing the responsibility of looking 
after them. In the new dance hall, ‘modern slow dancing’ was imposed, 
contributing to the gradual demise of native songs and dances. Only young 
girls kept them alive, like games, in the ‘sunny meadows’ mentioned by 
C. A. They have become a kind of entertainment for the adults, who watch 
the songs and dances but don’t perform them anymore. One vecina said of 
the new dance hall: ‘the damn business creeps everywhere, it’s a sin!’ (113). 

These tensions articulate the problematic transition between what the 
writer and researcher of peasant cultures, John Berger, called ‘survival 
cultures’ and the very different ‘cultures of progress.’ In the former, eking 
out a living, or what is sometimes called the reproduction of life, is the most 
important thing, and it is inconceivable that the state of permanent scarcity 
which impels that constant struggle for survival might someday disappear. 
In the latter, in contrast, the emphasis is on the future, precisely because 
one always hopes to gain greater abundance and better living conditions 
in the future. 

In the case of the Sayago peasants, the introduction of wheat into their 
economy meant an extension of the subsistence mentality, supported in this 
case not only by their work, which would be used for their own consumption 
(and often sustained by community property structures), but also by the sale 
of their agricultural product in a state-protected market. But only when that 
system starts breaking down does the demand to think in new ways become 
stronger, to produce not just for subsistence, but for ‘progress.’ This is clearly 
seen in the investments required of the peasant who wants to mechanize his 
work to be able to become a ‘businessman farmer,’ according to the program 
that technocratic Francoism had designed for this population. Money very 
quickly began to be in short supply for everything, including for cultivating 
the land, and therefore, for surviving. Whoever couldn’t adapt to that new 
way of life in the field, had to emigrate to the city, where in the vast majority 
of cases, he would come to depend directly or indirectly on salaried work. 

Without a doubt, as Berger affirms, it is extremely unfair to idealize the 
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very difficult conditions of life for the peasant cultures, no matter how 
traumatic the processes may have been that ended up dismantling them. 
But at the same time, that shouldn’t prevent a critical analysis from also 
being made of these processes of change. What happened in rural Spain 
during the fifties was that the Francoist dictatorship forced an adaptation to 
capitalism, which in turn forced many to emigrate. As opposed to what could 
have been an idealization of subsistence, feminist historical and economic 
analyses such as those of Silvia Federici or Amaia Perez-Orozco remind us 
that the problem of ‘cultures of progress’ based on capitalism is that they 
tend to put all the emphasis on production and accumulation (of products 
or capital), making invisible and even putting at risk the reproduction of 
life itself. 

Therefore, Federici has critiqued Marx’s concept of ‘primary accumulation,’ 
as noted in a previous chapter. It’s true that the privatization of lands and 
common resources, which often served to guarantee European peasants 
their subsistence (and therefore a certain autonomy from the feudal lords), 
constitutes a central process in the implantation of capitalism. However, she 
explains, another, no less important, process is the constant appropriation 
and exploitation of the work necessary to maintain and reproduce life 
(caring for children, domestic work) by a system that doesn’t recognize it 
as creating value, and therefore doesn’t integrate it into its system of wage 
distribution. 

Without the millions of women, customarily in charge of doing that 
reproductive work, who have brought into the world and taken care of 
the men whose manpower would drive capitalist production, this system 
could never have existed, no matter how much it had pulled them from 
the communal lands to those proletarian futures. The interesting thing 
about the rural cultures of survival is that within them, despite their many 
problems, including the maintenance of violent precapitalist versions of 
patriarchy and many other forms of hierarchy, reproductive work was 
recognized as a fundamental source of value, because in fact, as Berger 
explains, it was inconceivable that there could have been valuable work 
beyond the reproductive. 

3.2.3. From reproduction to production: A writer between two worlds 
The management of human subsistence by means of communal structures 
foreign to the productivity and monetarization of social wealth was not the 
only thing, therefore, that is profoundly alien to the type of individualistic 
and consumerist urban society that most of Spain quickly became during 
the fifties and sixties. So too was the mentality that puts the reproduction 
of life at the center, that doesn’t understand the separation between work 
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and play, that believes that the stories, the recipes, the jokes, the dances, 
and tumbles in the hay shared by young men and women all form part of 
a single continuum of the reproduction of community life, as much as the 
work in the fields or the meetings to decide what to do with communal lands. 

Referring to the kitchens in which the filandones were held, Mateo Diez 
(2000) said, ‘what was told in them, what was heard, with that point of 
respect and entertainment from which the knowledge of things, pleasure, 
emotion, mystery, is best derived, was not separate from the fire and the 
food; not even words conflicted with the wood and the pots and pans’ (20). 
That continuity between language and food, between the symbolic and the 
material, is found in rural cultures because both aspects are indispensable 
to the unquestionable priority of the reproduction of community life. As that 
priority is increasingly replaced by the production of quantified monetary 
wealth and applied to individual (as opposed to community) use, both words 
and material goods become segmented into distinct functions organized to 
make them produce that new type of wealth. 

Just as the cultures of survival based on the reproduction of life become 
‘cultures of progress’ based on the production of private property and 
exchange value, reality remains divided into two halves: the ‘productive’ 
half, supported by technoscience, and the half that is not yet productive but 
will be as ‘progress’ advances. The artist, and in particular the fiction writer, 
can oppose projects to this model that radically question productivity, 
and this is what many have been doing ever since modernism and the 
avant-garde all the way up to postmodernity. But that doesn’t mean that an 
individual artist, confined to the aesthetic sphere, is able to construct the 
conditions for her symbolic work to function as an element incorporated 
into the reproduction of community life, when this reproduction has been 
subsumed into the productivity of money and the markets. 

This, I think, is the main difficulty facing the project of translating the 
rural subsistence cultures’ experience of traditional collective oral narration 
into the world of written authorship as the cultures of progress understand 
it: how can one now be not only ‘an anonymous voice chatting with the 
neighbors,’ but a voice that integrates narration into the reproduction 
of community life when one lives in a society that has subordinated 
reproduction to production and the community to the individual? 

Perhaps in institutions like the Casa de Leon in Madrid or the CCAN in 
Leon, Mateo Diez and his colleagues in the autonomous Leonese culture 
could recreate in some measure situations in which words recuperated the 
nourishing value they had in the traditional cultures, at least for communities 
that still believed in the primacy of reproduction over production. Or rather, 
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to use the language of the cultures of the transition, the value of ‘the 
millenary culture of the people’ against the domination of the cities. 

Those autonomous cultures were subjected to countless contradictions, 
and the history of their attempts to construct a ‘rooted,’ civic, foundational 
alternative that was both ecological and paciflstic towards the neoliberal 
‘Europeanization’ already under way is complex and still unfinished. The 
same is true for other democratic cultures born out of the transition 
(including the neighborhoods movement, youth countercultures, and 
working-class autonomy). One of the threads of that history, and perhaps 
not the least significant, is constituted by the evolution of artists and writers 
who, like Mateo Diez, were heir to the symbolic heritage of the peasant 
cultures of survival and tried to keep it alive in a culture as markedly 
progressive as the Spain of the transition with its hopeful eye on Europe. 

Two central elements ended up channeling the fate of that evolution: 
on one hand, the specialization and ‘professionalization’ of the artists, 
which involved distancing themselves from those civic cultures in which 
they acted as ethnographers, journalists, activists, or cultural agitators. On 
the other, there was a progressive mythologization of rural cultures and 
their symbolic legacy, which allowed a pushing to the background of the 
historical material transformations — the implantation of capitalism in the 
context of the Francoist dictatorship — which led to their breakdown. In light 
of these two elements, writers like Mateo Diez ended up finding a space 
of recognition in the highly commercialized culture of post-dictatorship 
Spain, after encountering many difficulties in even getting published during 
Francoism and the transition. 

These types of stories promote a non-elitist use of fiction, as Ordas intended. 
They become material that is particularly appropriate for circulation among 
the broad sectors of society that the new culture industries of the democracy 
wanted to attract as consumers of novels . 10 So it’s not unusual to find, among 
the rolls of the ‘banners of literature’ of the political, cultural, and economic 
ecosystem forged in the Spanish state of the early eighties, writers who 



10 Which doesn’t mean that the only literature produced during Francoism was 
‘elitist’ or ‘not appropriate for consumption by broad sectors of the population.’ 
There was a broad spectrum of ways of writing and editing that in many cases tried 
to reach a wider public. Examples range from pulp fiction like the famous westerns 
and romances of Bruguera Press to prestigious literature written in accessible 
language published by Destino Press (which included the greats of realism like 
Delibes, Matute, Cela, and Martin Gaite). However, as Labanyi and Graham and 
others have shown, it is not until the arrival of democracy and the appearance of 
the big culture-media groups of the eighties that literature becomes a true mass 
phenomenon in Spain. 
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prefer a ‘rural’ or ‘provincial’ poetics, including Mateo Diez himself during 
his first phase, as well as Julio Llamazares, Jose Maria Merino, Manuel 
Rivas, and Bernardo Atxaga, among others. Close to them on the new release 
tables, although with perhaps an even more central position, the publishing 
industry would place another ‘great narrator,’ also with ties to cultures that 
tend to be mythologized, but who had already managed to get published 
during the years of the experimentalists’ hegemony: Juan Marse. 

3.3. Arrested Modernities II: 

Postwar Cultures and Creative Consumption 

3.3.1. Building ‘cardboard ghosts’ with Juan Marse 

At the beginning of his novel, Un dia volvere (1982), Marse presents a 
panorama offering glimpses of certain tensions and transformations that 
recall those that Arguedas experienced in Sayago. The difference is that 
these are now situated in an urban environment, and told from a narrative 
voice that invokes the resurrection of a legendary storytelling spirit that 
belongs to the past of the ‘cultures of survival,’ but that can return when 
least expected: 

And then, when the vecindario was already replacing its capacity for 
surprise and for legend with resignation and forgetfulness, and the 
asphalt had already buried forever the tortured map of our knife games 
in the streambed of packed earth, and some cars on the sidewalks were 
already beginning to replace the old people who sat outside to enjoy the 
cool night air; when indifference and tedium threatened to bury forever 
that grinding of trolleys and of old aventis, and the men in the tavern 
no longer told anything but uninteresting stories about their families 
and their boring jobs, when that little bit of hatred and rejection needed 
to keep on living began to falter in everyone, he finally returned home: 
the man who, according to old Suau, more than one person in the barrio 
would have preferred to see far away, dead, or locked up forever. (14) 

Those men who ‘in the tavern no longer told anything but uninteresting 
stories about their families and their boring jobs’ no doubt remember the 
young men of Sayago who ‘now only work, talk to their families or watch 
girls singing in sunny meadows,’ as the informant C. A. told Arguedas. 
But is this similarity a coincidence? Marse’s characters have almost always 
been interpreted as representatives of the Republican working-class world 
of the groups defeated in the civil war, and no doubt they are. That 
‘minimum of hate and rejection needed to keep on living’ to which Marse 
returns in almost all his texts has been understood as the reaction to the 
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overwhelming, annihilating defeat that affects both bodies and collective 
identities, threatening to completely erase them. But perhaps that emphasis 
on the Republican memory has tended to blur other cultural elements 
present in his novels that have to do with those streets that still exude ‘a 
musty, wet-earth smell like in the days when asphalt wasn’t used yet, and 
their daily hustle and bustle, their pulse, was different’ (24). 

The world of Marse’s defeated people is a world where people struggle to 
keep not only their Republican identity and memory, but also their ‘right to 
an epic and an aesthetics,’ as Manuel Vazquez Montalban, another essential 
explorer of those worlds, said in his Cronica sentimental de Espana (first 
published in 1969, quoted here in a 1986 edition). Marse’s characters have 
been stripped not only of their freedom and their political identity, but also 
of that still unpaved street in which the neighbors of the working-class 
barrios sat to reproduce the immemorial habit of the tertulia. Notably in his 
long-awaited novel Si te dicen que cat (1976), but also in many of his other texts, 
Marse gives narrative centrality to that residue of oral cultures that he calls 
‘las aventis ’ (a neologism based on ‘adventures’) told by the youngsters of the 
defeated postwar period, in a kind of clandestine recuperation of the tertulia , 
or at least of the narrative ability that was cultivated in these gatherings. 

The culture that supplies these youths with their ways of telling, their 
tactics, and their cosmovision, is not only the culture of those defeated by 
Francoism, but also an ‘agro-urban’ culture formed by rural emigrants or 
vecinos who have seen their towns annexed to cities through industriali- 
zation. The institutions of the modern world (school, factory, state, etc.) 
entered this culture more slowly than in the metropolis, which is why they 
have maintained an understanding of the world based more on narration 
than on information. In addition, of course, we can’t forget the (more or less 
remote) ties between that traditional world and the cultures of survival in 
which all things material and symbolic fed the reproduction of community 
life, including knowledges and tactics of orality. 11 



11 I am not trying to essentialize the ‘peasant or rural culture,’ nor to consider 
it a ‘native’ environment; rather, I am trying to theorize the cultural hybridity of 
a transitional Spain in which strong oral traditions coexisted with a bureaucratic, 
institutional world based on writing, and an important audiovisual sphere that was 
rapidly expanding. There are two interesting sociological books about this world 
of ‘agro-urban’ barrios (because of their strong element of immigration from rural 
areas) on the outer edges of cities: Los otros catalanes by Francisco Candel (1965), and 
Los otros madrilehos: elpozo del tio Raimundo by Esperanza Molina (1984). Both contain 
testimonies about the importance of orality and narration in the cultures of these 
barrios during the last phase of Francoism and the transition. 

For an investigation in more abstract terms about the relation between oral cultures 
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But at the same time, and in contrast to the case of Mateo Diez and 
other ‘rural’ writers, for Marse another central aspect is working with the 
materials of the incipient mass culture that fed those capacities for memory 
and oral narration in the Spanish postwar period. So, for example, when 
the gang of boys to which the narrative voice of Un dia volvere belongs first 
discovers the mysterious man who has returned to the barrio, the moment 
is inscribed in relation to the movie theater: ‘We had a sensation of deja 
vu,’ says the narrative voice, ‘of having lived this appearance in a dream or 
maybe on the screen of the Roxy or the Rovira in the Saturday afternoon 
matinee’ (10). 

The movie cinema theater, together with the native legends of the barrio, 
is a constant source of language and models for construction of meaning for 
the young protagonists, as well as for Marse’s novel itself, which owes a lot 
to American noir classics. There is a confluence here between the threads of 
the barrio culture and American mass culture that focuses on the character of 
old Suau: besides being the bearer of collective oral (Republican) memory, he 
has worked all his life (and still does) as a theater sign painter. At one point, 
when the diverging narrative versions of Suau (the clandestine version) and 
Polo, the barrio policeman (the official version), clash (the two old men meet 
every day in the painter’s workshop to argue), it might seem like the signs 
come to help that ‘ruinous memory’ defended by Suau: 

He thought that, despite Polo’s scornful indifference, despite his boasts 
and his insults, his memory of that rainy night must also be infected by 
fear; and that the presence of those colorful figures now surrounding 
him, those poor cardboard ghosts condemned to be forever trapped 
on theater walls, caught in the act of shooting, or kissing, or dying 
here and now, must make much more real for him, in his exasperated 
mood, the presence of those other ghosts who populated his dirty cop’s 
memory. (24) 

But ‘those poor cardboard ghosts’ serve not only to torment the guilty 
memory that hides behind the official version: they are also utopian models. 



and narration, see the works of Walter Ong (1982) and de Certeau. For a sociocultural 
analysis (based on the French model) of the transformation of urban barrios during 
the second half of the twentieth century, see ‘The Transition from Neighborhood to 
Metropolis’ in A History of Private Life (Aries and Duby 1987). This chapter stresses 
the importance of orality in the ‘old’ barrios (the ones that did not experience major 
urban changes). In particular, it shows how access to details of the private lives of the 
vecinos completely changes the use of ‘conventional wisdom’ and the proverbs used 
in daily life (107). 
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the stuff of dreams. The narrative voice talks about ‘the ominous darkness 
of old Suau’s workshop, with his cardboard imitations of a life more intense 
than the one we would ever have’ (33). And the desire to appropriate and 
recreate the fictions of mass culture is one clear and deliberate choice here for 
a type of discourse that can resist the overwhelming weight that is reality for 
some people. From among all the voices that circulate through the city, these 
barrio boys (children of those defeated in the war, poor boys, condemned to 
witness the humiliation of their elders and to work, themselves, in tedious 
or grueling jobs) do not choose the ones that celebrate the status quo. 
They do not choose the proclamations of the regime, nor lessons on the 
Imperial History of Spain, nor even the promises of social mobility offered 
by development policy through advertisements. They choose the Hollywood 
epic, the epic of comic books or of radio adventure programs, because it is 
the voice most disconnected from the world around them: they can get close 
to those figurations of a life more intense than they will ever have, while 
allowing them, as de Certeau would say, to affirm ‘the lack of coincidence 
between facts and meaning.’ 

Essentially, it is not so much a matter of trying to bring into reality those 
other models to replace the official version, but to open a utopian, impossible 
space in which things happen differently. 12 What Marse calls the ‘thwarted 
illusion of the defeated ones’ (287) must remain an illusion. De Certeau talks 
about the function fulfilled by the miracle stories of popular cultures, in 
terms that also seem pertinent for our case: ‘Without removing whatever one 
might see every day, miracle stories respond “on the edge,” in a twisted way, 
through a different discourse that one can only believe, much like an ethical 
reaction must believe that life is not reduced to what can be seen of it’ (21). 

That’s why, when they discover that Jan Julivert Mon — the mysterious 
Republican fighter and member of the first armed resistance against the 
dictatorship who has returned to the barrio — isn’t seeking revenge, the 

12 As de Certeau explains, ‘In narration, it is no longer a question of approximating 
a “reality” (a technical operation, etc.) as closely as possible and making the text 
acceptable through the “realism” that it exhibits. On the contrary, narrated history 
creates a fictional space. It moves away from the “real” — or rather it pretends to 
escape present circumstances: “once upon a time there was ...’” (79). That movement, 
that declarative gesture that restores fiction is parallel to the notion of ‘surprise’ and 
‘occasion.’ The narrator gets sidetracked towards that other place with the intention 
of taking advantage of the occasion offered to him and surprising his listeners (or 
readers): ‘(Narration) is a detour by way of a past (“the other day”, “in olden days”) 
or by way of quotation (a “saying”, a proverb) made in order to take advantage of 
an occasion and to modify an equilibrium taken by surprise’ (79). The power of 
narration, then, lies in surprising or causing a change through the creation of a 
fictional space. 
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lesson the boys learn in Un dia volvere is not merely a rejection of violence, 
or of the discourses that support it, but also a lesson of fidelity to that 
other reality ‘that is not seen,’ and which they reactivate with their ‘ mentis ,’ 
inspired by the epics of mass culture. 

3.3.2. Theater and song: Creative appropriations of mass culture from 
the postwar period to disillusion 

Transformed into consumers, no matter how much Marse’s characters may 
still inhabit a very marginal place in the increasingly totalizing ‘community 
of money,’ they are still the grandsons of the peasants of th efilandones and 
the seranos, and they now continue constructing their popular culture by 
appropriating the cultural products of consumption that are offered to 
them. De Certeau explains that, in fact, this type of operation is common, 
quotidian, and massive in a technocratic consumerist society, in that it 
floods our lives with products whose consumption is never completely 
neutral. Consumption, says de Certeau, can be understood as a secondary 
form of production that is not manifested through its own products, but 
through the ways it uses those of a dominant economic system. 

In particular, Hollywood cinema was one of the more fertile objects of 
consumption for this secondary production during the Spanish postwar 
period. As Labanyi (2011) indicates, ‘the pleasures offered to Spanish film 
audiences by Holly wood cinema ... in a time of political repression and extreme 
material hardship after the Civil War, was the main form of entertainment 
and thus played a huge compensatory role’ (2). She also indicates the shortage 
of studies on the quotidian, active, creative reception of Hollywood cinema 
in the postwar period, and the importance of fiction writers like Marse and 
Montalban when it came to understanding these phenomena. 

In his much-quoted Cronica sentimental deEspaiia, Montalban called attention 
to the popular appropriations of another product of basic consumption in 
postwar Francoism: the so-called ‘national song.’ In principle, this type 
of popular song emerged as a pro-Spain reaction in the face of the arrival 
of the cuple, the tango, jazz, and other ‘foreign’ sounds. The national song 
was constructed from two traditions, the tonadilla (a popular Spanish ditty) 
and traditional lyric poetry, and was anticipated by the Generation of ’27. 
But in the forties, the Francoist autarchy took advantage of those roots 
to move it towards what was considered ‘typically Spanish,’ according 
to Montalban: ‘individualism, peculiar historical destiny, women, wine, 
music.’ Interestingly, these songs also revealed two great contradictions: on 
the one hand, the immorality of the female characters, who articulated the 
possibility of a rebellious reading, and, on the other, the background sadness 
of a people who had just suffered through a war. 
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Montalban chose some key songs as examples of both contradictions. 
Thus, the ‘Romance de la otra’ was for him particularly interesting because 
its protagonist is a wicked woman, the ‘lover’ who breaks with social 
conventions, who feels mistreated by them and therefore questions them: ‘I 
am the other, the other / and I have no right to anything / because I don’t 
wear a ring / with a date on the inside / 1 don’t have a law that supports me, 
nor a door to knock on.’ The song ‘No te mires en el rfo’ also expresses a 
type of sadness and frustration that could be reinterpreted as protest, but 
in this case it wasn’t centered on a female character of dubious morality, 
but on what Vazquez Montalban called a kind of sense of the absurd that 
resonated with violence and misfortunes. ‘This song was a crowd-pleaser,’ 
affirmed Montalban: 

because, like a work of Shakespeare, it has different levels. There 
is a sentimental, primitive song: a boyfriend, a girlfriend, a tragic, 
atavistic death in the water. But the logical relationship between all 
these elements is irrational. There is a logic, but it is not the logic 
that pertains to the common theme of the song of consumption. It 
is a ‘sub-normal,’ retarded logic, for which one must develop one’s 
eighth sense of subnormality. And those beings of the precarious 
epic, those Spaniards of the forties who had been lost in the river of 
uncontrollable events — girlfriends, boyfriends, homelands, memories, 
honors, sacred words, ideas, symbols, myths, joy in one’s own shadow — 
had developed it very well. That song helped them express their right 
not to understand things completely and to make of that profession of 
the absurd an extreme declaration of lucidity. (11-12) 

The rebellion, the sense of the absurd, burst forth along with expressions of a 
collective wounded sentimentality that appropriated elements of the culture 
of consumption, like those songs that provided people, says Montalban, with 
‘that small ration of aesthetics and indispensable epic to keep living with 
their heads on straight.’ Both Marse and Montalban understand the culture 
of the Spanish postwar popular classes as a fundamental element of their 
survival, as much as or more so than the pathetic rye bread they ate to fill 
their hungry stomachs. 

What we have here is, again, an understanding not only of aesthetics and 
epics, but of the entire symbolic universe in general, like one more dimension 
integrated into the material universe, with both constituting a single system 
of reproduction of a life and a ‘sentimentality’ that are perceived as collective. 
But unlike what happened in the rural cultures of survival, in these postwar 
popular cultures portrayed by Marse and Montalban, the symbolic universe 
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has begun to fill up with ‘products’ offered for individual consumption, 
which are slowly replacing the traditional communal properties entrusted 
to memory and orality to guarantee the reproduction of collective life. This 
does not assume that those ‘products’ are not constantly reappropriated 
on a daily basis by communities that reintegrate them into their collective 
systems (typically oral) of symbolic reproduction, particularly into their 
systems of epic and aesthetic reproduction. 

In his novel Elpianista (1985), Montalban draws one of the richest portraits 
of those postwar cultures, this time in fiction. In the second part of this 
novel, Montalban describes a daily gathering of neighbors on the roof of a 
building in the working-class barrio of Raval in Barcelona during the forties. 
Once again, it is an account of a moment of leisure when people get together 
to share their indispensable ration of epic and aesthetics: a spontaneous 
tertulia among the vecinos. During this get-together, they bring up references 
to boxing, the copla, and cinema, but also secret stories from represaliados 
(people who had been punished for their participation in the Republican 
side of the Civil War) and maquis (members of the antifascist resistance), 
anecdotes about the food shortage, and even urban legends of the time, like 
the one about the tuberculous vampires. 

In the comings and goings of the vecinos on the roof there also appear a 
whole series of elements that construct a hybrid land between ‘high’ and 
‘low’ culture, like the realist novels of Blasco-Ibanez and Fernandez-Flores, 
which are secretly exchanged, comments on the z^zuela, the rhetoric with 
which Mr. Enrique suddenly surprises everyone, a newspaper salesman 
who ‘when he was young did theater in the Ateneo Obrero de Sants’ (169), 
or the pagan wisdom of a vecina santera who invokes ‘God or the Great Fate.’ 
Montalban thus astutely paints a portrait of a class that was punished but 
still filled with creative abilities and a desire to live; a class which seems 
to echo what one of the characters, little Ofelia, says just before starting to 
dance: ‘I’m so fed up of mourning and tears.’ 

Dance, music, and, again, song are, in fact, the central thread of this novel 
which features a Catalan pianist and composer, Albert Rosell, who returns 
to Spain when the civil war breaks out, instead of remaining in Paris among 
the avant-garde circles to which he has risen. This effectively cuts short 
his career and almost his life; he ends up in jail and later in poverty and 
anonymity, until finally finishing out his days playing banal pieces in a 
nightclub in the Barcelona of the transition to democracy. Or rather, in the 
Barcelona of desencanto (disenchantment, disillusion), because that feeling, 
which became the name for an entire era, is what gives consistency and 
force to the novel El pianista, no less than to Un dia volvere, and to that time 
to which, directly or indirectly, both of them contribute. 
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In El pianista, the 1982 transition to democracy commanded by the 
triumphal Social Democratic party is portrayed explicitly and extensively 
as a betrayal. The war and the dictatorship took bread from the mouths 
of the defeated Republicans, and very nearly took their lives; but the 
transition, as the novel tells it, ‘robbed [them of] their song.’ The pianist 
Rosell had a companion, Luis Doria, during his avant-garde days Paris. Luis 
is a figure that embodies betrayal, because he decided to remain in Paris 
and subordinate politics to his personal artistic career, which continued 
to flourish during Francoism and reached its zenith during the democracy, 
surrounded by the halo of a revolutionary tradition to which others like 
Rosell were sacrificed. 

In Marse’s case, it seems to me that the false hope placed on the arrival 
of a possible legendary avenger recounted in Un dia volvere need not be 
read as a condemnation of the violent Spanish past and an exaltation of 
the new democratic times. Rather, I see it as a vindication of a critical 
space in the present to confront the forgetfulness of past defeats (political, 
social, cultural) at the hands of Francoism. In this sense, it is possible to 
understand why in the last paragraph the narrative voice, now an adult, 
affirms: ‘today we no longer believe in anything, they’re cooking us all 
in the rotting pot of forgetfulness, because forgetfulness is a strategy of 
living — although some of us, just in case, still keep our finger on the trigger 
of memory’ (287). 13 

We have seen that Diez and his writer colleagues who took their inspiration 
from rural life also faced the destruction and forgetfulness into which the 



13 Santos Alonso emphasizes the demystifying aspect of the novel, based on the 
undoubtedly central issue of the divergence between Jan Julivert’s behavior and 
what his legend expects of him: ‘that’s why, and herein lies Marse’s realist lesson, 
[Jan Julivert] doesn’t enjoy being a myth of political idealism committed to the 
barrio. What’s more, he rejects it, and only aspires, in what remains of his life, to 
become a person, something that in the novel he achieves through all the realistic 
characteristics of his personality’ (123). Nevertheless, I insist on the sweeping 
defense of the capacity to invent stories that runs through the novel (and which 
doesn’t exclude a clear look at the dangers involved in that invention). With regard 
to the question of memory, clearly it is not separate from the utopian tension: having 
‘one’s finger on the trigger of memory’ assumes the same insurrection in the face of 
the reality imposed by the powers that be as inventing legends about other possible 
worlds. To reject the myth, as Alonso suggests, would also be to reject the memory. 
Rafael Chirbes reflects on these themes in relation to novelistic practice in El novelista 
perplejo: ‘Every era produces its own injustice and needs its own investigation, its 
own laws,’ he asserts. ‘Walter Benjamin knew that legitimacy lies in the permanence 
of the resentment of an injustice that was committed in the past, and that the 
struggle for legitimacy is the struggle to appropriate the injustice of the past’ (35). 
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peasant cultures were falling due to ‘capitalist progress.’ In the same way, 
Marse and those who worried about Republican memory in the early eighties 
faced the decaffeinated reappropriation that built the triumphant social 
democracy from that tradition, in the era of desencanto. But unlike Diez and 
colleagues, who wove their program to recuperate those past traditions into 
the framework of the foundational civic cultures of the transition, Marse 
and Montalban acted more like memory ‘snipers,’ working those subjects on 
their own in times when they still were far from fashionable. In fact, this 
would only happen later when, as Chirbes — another of those few pioneer 
snipers of ‘historical memory’ — writes, the PSOE found itself in opposition 
and decided it was an opportune moment to revitalize those subjects (in a 
new and unexpected ‘theft of the song’ of the defeated Republicans) to reap 
electoral ‘profits.’ 

3.3.3. Adaptation of the ‘writer-worker’ to his circumstances 
It seems, then, that writers like Marse, Montalban, and Francisco Candel, 
among others, developed their work of reconnecting with working-class 
cultures and with the Republican tradition from positions that were 
less porous to nonliterary manifestations of civic cultures of transition. 
Perhaps this was in part because they belonged to an earlier generation 
than Diez, Aparicio, and Merino; because of their age, they were already 
professional writers during Francoism. Thus, they arrived at the transition 
from a well-defined, specialized place, from a position as more established, 
recognized fiction writers. This could have meant that they experienced the 
political and cultural effervescence of the moment differently, including the 
intense irruption of working-class autonomy in the seventies. One might 
think this a possible space of affinity for them, but there are not many 
indications of a connection, or even inspiration. 

Marse, Montalban, and Candel came, in different ways, to embody a 
marginal figure that finally earned its place in the literary establishment of 
the anti-Francoist opposition of the fifties and sixties: the ‘writer-worker.’ 
This doesn’t mean that their access to publication and to that same 
establishment was easy in general — it was not by any means — but unlike 
what happened with ‘provincial’ writers or those inspired by rural life 
during those final years of the dictatorship, those literary power groups 
of which Sabino Ordas spoke ended up making a space for them in their 
rarefied circle. 

The biographies of these ‘writer-workers’ are simultaneously atypical 
and characteristic. They all include new arrivals to fiction writing from 
unsuspected places, never from a position of the subject agent who sits down 
to a blank page to say what he wants to say, always from collective flows 
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of appropriation (or, as de Certeau would say, of ‘secondary production’) 
of discourses and symbols used to reproduce a community’s universe of 
meanings. 

Marse began listening to the oral histories of Barcelona’s barrios when he 
worked as a commercial distributor, later writing film critiques and letters 
to a lady friend from which his first novel would emerge. Montalban soaked 
up the folk songs and ballads he had heard rural emigrants singing and 
reciting for their elders, and he combined that heritage with mass culture 
and ‘high culture’ in his first poetry. But, at the same time, he earned a 
living as a journalist writing food articles in sometimes odd magazines 
like Hogar Moderno. In his childhood before the dictatorship, Candel read 
kiosk novels like those of the anarchist collections ‘La Novela Ideal’ and 
‘La Novela Libre,’ and Andersen, Salgari, and Verne in the local Republican 
Library of his neighborhood, ‘Casas Baratas,’ which, in turn, was completely 
permeated by the rural orality of Murcian and Andalusian emigrants. Later, 
as an adolescent he began to write to fill the long hours of his convalescence 
from tuberculosis. 

All these ‘writer-workers’ gained access to publication, and later to the 
consecration of precarious and contingent ways. Marse’s mother worked 
taking care of Paulina Crusat’s mother; Crusat was a writer who collaborated 
in the literary magazine Insula, and she would help Marse publish his first 
stories. Later, Marse submitted his first novel for the Seix Barral publishing 
house’s prize without knowing anybody. To his great surprise, the ‘popes’ of 
the literary left, Carlos Barral and Jose Maria Castellet, were interested in the 
novel, and even more in Marse himself, as a paradigm of the ‘writer-worker’ 
they longed to discover. From then on, they protected him and intervened in 
his never fully complete integration into the circles of the so-called gauche 
divine. Montalban, on the other hand, was secretly communist from a very 
young age, and was one of the 0.07% of children of workers who were able 
to go to the university at the end of the fifties. He was arrested and jailed 
when he was 23 years old. When he was released, he worked hand to mouth 
as a freelance journalist until the Cronica sentimental assignment earned him 
the confidence of the magazine Triunfo, a strong institution of the (crypto) 
anti-Francoist culture. Only later would he attempt fiction writing, devoting 
himself to his series of crime novels featuring the detective Pepe Carvalho. 

Candel’s case is perhaps even stranger. Completely lacking contacts or 
any kind of access to literary circles, he spent years trying to publish his 
first novel. Later he wrote another one that specifically dealt with young 
writers ignored by the publishing industry, Hay una juventud que aguarda, 
and submitted it for the Editorial Destino prize. No writer had come from 
Candel’s barrio before, but there was a soccer player, Eduardo Machon from 
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Bari;a, who hooked Candel up with the famous publisher Janes, of the 
publishing house Plaza y Janes, whom he knew because Janes was a big 
soccer fan. Surprisingly, Janes liked Candel’s novel precisely because it was 
controversial in the publishing world, and so he published it. Later, Candel 
became relatively famous due to his exceptional status as a writer from a 
marginal barrio, notably with his novel Donde la ciudad cambia su nombre (195 7) 
and his chronicles on emigration Los otros catalanes (1965). 

There is an episode in Candel’s literary career that is especially illuminating 
about what it meant to become a ‘writer-worker’ during Francoism. In the 
novel that gave him his first taste of popularity, Donde la ciudad cambia su 
nombre, Candel recounted many real anecdotes of events that had happened 
in his and other working-class barrios in the Barcelona suburbs. Candel 
included himself as a character in these stories, and was so integrated into 
the narrative flow of oral self-representations of those barrios that he wrote 
so straightforwardly that he even used the real names of all the characters. 
This made many of those people angry to see themselves exposed this way, 
because often their actions in the stories left them looking very bad. Candel 
was the target of hostility and threats that nearly resulted in attempted 
lynchings. This experience of ‘the characters’ rebellion’ served him, however, 
as material to write another novel, jDios, la que se armol (1964), in which he 
recounted what had happened, this time with greater nuance and without 
real names. 

This anecdote can be read as a problematic episode of adjustment in the 
transition from a model of community that collectively satisfies its need 
for representation, to another in which an individual (an author) arrogates 
the authority to represent a community, which is hoped to play the role 
of ‘public.’ This transition, which, as we have seen, is produced in ‘rural’ 
or ‘provincial’ writers through their professionalization in the publishing 
market of the democracy, also had to be undergone by these ‘writer-workers’ 
in the process of becoming integrated into the elitist, sectarian world of 
Spanish letters during Francoism. In both cases, in fact, the paradigm that 
prevails is clearly that of the writer of ‘aesthetic modernity’ (sometimes 
known as the ‘bourgeois writer’) who follows an organizational model of 
production of (aesthetic) meaning based on the premise that said production 
acts as an interruption of the common, socially shared meaning, so that it 
can appear ‘singular.’ 

Artist, work, and public were the three distinct instances in the process of 
production of aesthetics as understood by this ‘modernity’ that developed in 
parallel with industrial capitalism and its disciplined ‘community of money.’ 
Remember that this was outlined increasingly as the only possible way to 
organize social wealth, promoting the production of exchange value that 
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could be appropriated by isolated individuals instead of the reproduction of 
the uses necessary for the survival of interdependent communities. 

In the Spain of the transition, given the renewed strength of the 
modernizing, pro-European ideal as a driving social force, both capitalist 
modernity and aesthetic modernity prevailed decisively, displacing those 
other possible alternative modernities that might have been constructed 
in dialogue with the heritage of the rural cultures of survival and popular 
working-class cultures. 

An important form of this displacement occurred through the absorption 
of elements of those alternative cultures. The aim was to assimilate them 
into the hegemonic paradigm seen in processes like those just described, by 
which hybrid figures such as the ‘rural writer’ or the ‘working-class writer’ 
were slowly incorporated into the ‘modern’ requirements of separation of 
author, work, and public, and into the primacy of individual production 
and consumption (of meaning and materiality) as opposed to collective 
reproduction. 

But at the same time, and fundamentally, capitalist modernity and 
aesthetic modernity (in that particularly ‘depoliticized’ version which became 
hegemonic towards the end of Francoism) also held fast through processes of 
transformation of industrial capitalism into financial and service capitalism. 
It also took root through the appearance of a creative class of ‘authors’ and 
‘artists’ who embodied the ideal of aesthetic modernity, like the descendants 
of the tradition of bourgeois culture that was formed through industrial 
capitalism in the eighteenth century, but was at the same time adjusted 
little by little to the exigencies of a culture industry in transition towards 
the model of neoliberal capitalism that was permeating everything. 

In this sense, the transition to democracy produced an extraordinary 
demand for individuals who could embody the ideal of the modern, 
cosmopolitan intellectual while now simultaneously producing not only 
‘works,’ as defined by a logic that belonged more to the manufacturing spirit 
of industrial capitalism, but also ‘names’ that could function as ‘brands,’ 
that is, as immaterial merchandise able to produce tendencies (to provoke 
desire for what others desire) in the new neoliberal market. 

On the other hand, as I will explain in detail in the second part of this 
book, in a contradictory relationship of continuity and separation relative 
to the omnipresent commercializing logics of neoliberalism, recent decades 
have seen the emergence of other forms of production and maintenance of 
culture that are more reliant on interdependence and collaboration than 
on the value of the ‘big names.’ Forged from the convergence of multiple 
factors, among them the relative democratization of access to technologies 
of written and audiovisual culture, along with a certain depletion of the 
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modern models of cultural authority I have been examining, these cultures 
of collaboration and interdependence have proliferated, mainly in the wake 
of the neoliberal crisis that began around 2008, partly because their value 
as possible alternatives to that neoliberal model in crisis has been perceived. 

In the following chapters, I will try to draw a map of the emergence in the 
Spanish state of what we could call ‘cultures of anyone.’ I will draw on the 
analysis of political processes that have been decisive for their expansion. 
These include, first, the struggles against the so-called ‘Law Sinde-Wert,’ 
which seeks to regulate forms of cultural sharing on the Internet, and then, 
the 15 M movement, or the Indignados, as well as the subsequent cycle of 
mobilizations and social and cultural transformations which this movement 
drove. 




PART II 



Cultural Democratizations 




CHAPTER 4 



Internet Cultures 
as Collaborative Creation of Value 



‘un mundo solo se para 
con otro mundo’ 



4.1. Genealogies and Contradictions of Digital Cultures 

4.1.1. How is the authority of a manifesto in defense of the Internet 
constructed? 

Questions such as the following have often been posed, completely reasonably, 
it seems to me: Who excavates the minerals necessary to build the machines 
that make the ‘New Technologies of Information and Communication’ (NTIC) 
possible? Who gives up their health and dreams to work impossible hours 
for ridiculous pay to assemble the pieces of those computers and cellphones? 
And who spends their life cleaning rooms, washing clothes, feeding, and 
caring for the ‘creative workers’ (and their children) who use the NTICs? 

With all due respect for the differences, which are many, these questions 
resonate with others that perhaps allude to similar situations, in a sense that 
must be determined: who finds the time to write and correct the thousands 
of entries in Wikipedia? Who spends their nights subtitling the films and 
series that circulate in P2P networks? Who spends their free time responding 
to strangers’ questions in Internet forums? And who takes on — without 
being asked — the mission of producing, labeling, ordering, distributing, 
and making attractive all the uncountable, anonymous, accessible content 
on the Internet so others can use it? 

Let’s take, for example, a 9.5-byte file, a pdf document called ‘Manifiesto 
en defensa de los derechos fundamentales en Internet.’ No matter how 
almost irrelevantly small it might be, just like any other fragment of 
digital information, it wouldn’t exist without a series of material processes 
dedicated to it through the limited abilities and finite energy of a few human 
beings. Many people today have easy access to writing or reading a text 
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file like this one. But the apparent immediacy and ease with which they 
do it tends to obscure some of its conditions of production — in particular, 
everything related to building the hardware and the minimum quality of 
life requirements that will enable us to read it and write about it. But it’s 
also true that another type of condition, which in some sense can also be 
considered one of production (particularly related to the file’s circulation 
and reception), far from being concealed, becomes especially necessary and 
obvious, especially in cases of information that generates a lot of interest, 
like this file. 

So, it would in fact be unfair to think of the ‘Manifiesto en defensa 
de los derechos fundamentales en Internet’ simply as a specific digital 
file that is already published as soon as it’s written. That would mean 
artificially separating it from the enormous collective effort that went into it. 
Hundreds of thousands of operations of revision, commentary, and diffusion 
accompanied it, and these really must be considered an essential part of its 
production as a fragment of information whose existence developed like a 
living process in what Franco Berardi calls ‘the infosphere.’ 1 

It was published for the first time on December 2, 2009. Three days 
later, the Manifiesto had a million Google hits, more than 100,000 people 
had joined the Facebook group that supported it, and it had become the 
number one trending Twitter hashtag in Spain (#manifiesto). In addition, 
it was translated into English, Catalan, Galician, Aragonese, and Asturian, 
and was the object of 210 articles in print media, 500 in digital media, 
174 television spots, and 207 radio spots in its first week of existence 
alone. In that same week, a wiki version of the manifesto was published 
online, with its own domain name and a forum dedicated to debating 
future actions (“Manifiesto ‘En defensa de los derechos fundamentales en 
internet’” 2014). 

But why did this Manifiesto spark so much interest? Why did so many 
people participate in its production? Why did so many people devote 
themselves to do something that could be called ‘work’ on it, knowing that 
most of them would never see any money for it? Did they perhaps expect 
recognition as its authors? Or did they simply want to support what some 
‘public intellectuals’ had declared in that manifesto? 

1 ‘The infosphere is the interface between the media system and the mind 
that receives these signals — the mental ecosphere, that immaterial region where 
semiotic fluxes interact with the reception antennae of the minds scattered across 
the planet. The Mind is the universe of receivers. These receivers are, of course, not 
limited to receiving signals; they also process and create them, thereby setting in 
motion new processes of transmission and provoking the continuous evolution of 
the mediascape’ (Berardi, 2007, 81). 
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Of course, it must be remembered in the first place that the Manifiesto 
was published the day after the introduction of the bill that would become 
the Law on Sustainable Economy. This included a clause about regulating the 
Internet and protecting intellectual property, and would become known as 
the ‘Ley Sinde’ (the Sinde Law, from the second last name of the Minister of 
Culture who promoted it, Angeles Gonzalez Sinde). 2 The Sinde Law proposed, 
among other things, creating a commission of experts unconnected to the 
judicial branch, to which power would be granted to shut down websites 
that did not respect intellectual property rights. This provision was widely 
interpreted as an attack on the Internet and gave rise to an unprecedented 
mobilization in its defense. The Manifiesto constituted a significant chapter 
in this effort. And, as was only to be expected, it also expressed a range of 
diverse and contradictory traditions and cosmovisions that coexist in the 
vast world of digital culture. 

So, on one hand, the Manifiesto effectively reproduced, up to a point, 
the traditional move of ‘public intellectuals,’ that of denouncing a political 
situation from the position of legitimacy gained from having distinguished 
themselves in cultural spheres supposedly unrelated to the political arena. 
It did this in particular by using the form of a ‘manifesto’ and by using the 
language of the liberal political tradition, from which the very figure of the 
public intellectual historically emanates. Even the title itself appealed to 
those ‘fundamental rights’ pulled straight from constitutional language. 
Then the document as a whole operated through the legal discourse of the 
state to which it was addressed, holding up classic values of the liberal 
political tradition, such as, notably, the separation of judicial and executive 
power, freedom of expression, and the presumption of innocence. 

But this was not the only cultural or political tradition that fed the 
rhetoric, and above all the pragmatics, of the Manifiesto. Its authorship, 
for example, was ambiguous, contrary to that of a typical manifesto 
produced by public intellectuals, which requires lots of names, and the 
more famous, the better. Instead of signatures, the ‘author’ appeared in 
the text as a diffuse ‘we’: ‘the journalists, bloggers, users, professionals, 
and creative people on the Internet.’ Later, the newspaper 20 Minutos.es (the 
only newspaper that endorsed the manifesto) explained that the text was 
developed collaboratively by ‘some 40 journalists, bloggers, and Internet 

2 It was also later called the Sinde-Wert Law, because the Minister of Education, 
Culture, and Sports of the Partido Popular government (Jose Ignacio Wert), who 
joined the government in 2011, continued to promote it, and was, in fact, the one 
who finally implemented it. In reference to the pressures the North American 
government exerted on its Spanish counterpart to pass this law, its critics have also 
sometimes called this law the ‘Biden-Sinde Law’ for Joe Biden, the US vice president. 
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professionals’ (20minutos.es, 2009) using Google Wave, a digital tool still 
in beta, which allowed collective writing in real time on a single platform 
(a tool that, incidentally, disappeared shortly afterwards). 

The next day, Minister Gonzalez Sinde tried to respond to the uproar 
online by organizing a conversation with some of the voices that opposed 
the new law. In the process, the names of the 14 ‘professionals’ who attended 
the meeting became known, and it turned out that they were among those 
who had participated in writing the manifesto. They appeared in media like 
20 Minutos.es (whose own director was one of the 14) classified respectively 
as ‘journalists’ or ‘businessmen’ — plus a single blogger or ‘internaut’ — and 
so each one was identified by his or her allegiance to certain journalistic 
media or business projects. 

Thus, those who introduced the ‘authors’ of the manifesto contributed, 
to a certain extent, to locating them in a space of legitimacy associated 
with that concept of ‘professionalism’ which, in all its ambiguity, comes 
from the same modern genealogy I mapped out in Part 1: a genealogy 
that starts with an ambition to monopolize cultural value through a 
specifically ‘modern’ type of power/knowledge, founded on the pillars of 
Western technoscience. The cultural authority that invokes this concept 
of ‘professionalism’ — associated here with the figure of both ‘journalist’ 
and ‘businessman’ — simultaneously resonates with the competitive, business 
interpretation of that modern power/knowledge which neoliberalism creates. 
Only that one lone blogger (or ‘internaut’) among the 14 names of what was, 
with typical ‘web humor,’ soon called ‘Sinde’s List,’ would open the door to 
more amateur and ‘countercultural’ traditions that would operate through 
other, less competitive ways of producing value and cultural authority. In 
light of this fact, it is significant that, unlike the others, this ‘internaut’ 
appeared on the list without a last name, and gave every impression of being 
a pseudonym: ‘Alvy.’ 

But there were still more latent tensions regarding authorship. At the end 
of the text it was asserted that ‘This manifesto, developed collaboratively 
by several authors, is by everyone and by no one. If you want to join, 
spread it online.’ In contrast to attempts by journalistic media to attribute 
authors and perhaps even ‘authorities’ (‘outstanding professionals,’ ‘Internet 
personalities,’ etc.), those 14 guests invited by the minister to engage in a 
dialogue constantly rejected the idea that they were ‘representatives.’ ‘We 
don’t represent the Internet,’ they asserted repeatedly. ‘All we did was write 
a manifesto that a lot of people are joining.’ 

As Margarita Padilla noted in her book, El kit de la lucha en Internet (2012), 
during that meeting with the minister some of the 14 invitees were tweeting 
to the multitudes of uninvited internauts affected by the law. This effectively 
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established a practice that, says Padilla in her astute analysis of the situation, 
‘diminishes opacity and secrecy, relaxes the weight of representation on the 
group sitting at the negotiation table, and extends the situation throughout 
a public-private space that exceeds the virtual-real duality’ (114). For Padilla, 
this type of practice, which alters representation, doesn’t come out of thin 
air; rather, it has to do with what she calls the ‘political architecture’ of the 
Internet: 

The Internet is ungovernable and is made up of intelligent and 
autonomous nodes. From the interconnection of these nodes a new 
public-private sphere arises in which, simply by existing — publishing 
a post, commenting on it, connecting to it, resending it, tweeting 
and retweeting it, tagging it, sharing it ... — politics is already being 
practiced. (123) 

Putting special emphasis on the importance of technological 
infrastructures in potentially ‘democratizing’ situations — as in this case, 
on the existence of the social network Twitter used as a tool of instantaneous 
communication between those who were at the meeting with Minister 
Sinde, and those who were not — can cause (over)simplifications. We live 
in an era given to ‘cyberfetishism,’ as Cesar Rendueles (2013) explains, 
and idealized, quasi-determinist versions of technological changes abound. 
Those versions are also pushing us always to forget or ignore the concrete 
historical processes that link the Internet with the expansion of neoliberal 
globalization and its financiarization of the economy. 

Silvia Federid (2011), among many others, has called attention to the 
simple fact that ‘online communication/production depends on economic 
activities — mining, microchip, and rare earth production — that, as presently 
organized, are extremely destructive, socially and ecologically.’ To this it 
should be added that, as Stefano Harney (2013) has explained, the whole 
new ‘deregulated’ economy that emerges around 1998, with the ascent 
of financial products such as ‘derivatives’ and ‘hedge funds,’ could not 
exist without the infrastructures provided by the new digital technologies, 
which allowed real-time global trading. Internet and digital cultures have 
obviously been instrumental for the shift towards what is sometimes called 
the ‘immaterial,’ ‘creative,’ or ‘cognitive’ economy, but the problem is that 
it is impossible to separate this economy from the destructive dynamics 
of neoliberal financiarization. 3 Harney (2010b) explains that the ‘cultural 

3 Copyright is often a key tool for the financiarization of ‘immaterial wealth,’ 
which in turns allows for speculation and anti-social accumulation by the biggest 
corporate monopolies of neoliberalism. Cesar Rendueles (2013, 60) has explained 
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commodity’ has actually been the model for neoliberal capitalism, because 
of its ‘unfinished quality,’ which allows constant renovations of its value. 
Capitalism has understood that society is always producing this ‘unfinished 
cultural value,’ and has developed the means to expropriate it. This is, as 
Margarita Padilla (2010) herself has pointed out, exactly what often happens 
in the so-called web 2.0, a concept for ‘entrepreneurs of themselves’ — says 
Padilla, echoing Foucault’s analysis of neoliberalism, a market milieu in 
which collective creativity becomes the motor of capitalism — although this, 
she adds, doesn’t prevent the appearance of multiple tactics that ‘use the 
market against the market.’ 

In a world with a high risk of ‘cyberfetishism,’ fortunately, and as 
Padilla’s own example shows, complex explanations focused on material 
historical processes related to digital cultures also abound. It may be 
useful to bring together several more of these explanations to effectively 
situate this question of the relationship between technology, capitalism, and 
democratization. This will avoid tedious debates about supposedly ‘essential’ 
properties — whether negative or positive — of the new technologies. 

4.1.2. ‘Shared agency’ with technologies and a genealogy of its 
democratizing uses 

In this regard, it seems to me that the sociologist Amparo Lasen (2009) offers 
a very acceptable starting point when she proposes that human beings have 
something we could call a ‘shared agency’ with technology: ‘Shared agency 
means that technologies are not passive instruments, they make us do certain 
things, and we make them do others.’ There would thus be, in Padilla’s terms, 
a technological ‘architecture’ that in no way predetermines human behavior, 
but which is in constant interaction with the uses socially assigned to it. 
Accordingly, it is always a ‘political architecture.’ Lasen confirms: ‘In our daily 
activity with technologies there are power conflicts (contrasting interests: 

this situation clearly: ‘Since the 1970s, the rich countries have simultaneously tried 
to accumulate the production processes with higher added value and increase their 
speculative gains. The protection of intellectual property legally connects both 
dynamics. Industries that generate higher profits depend on some sort of protection 
of intellectual property and governments are very predisposed to provide this 
legal coverage. At the same time, these companies routinely use that position of 
technological predominance for speculative purposes. Monsanto has the technology 
and resources to conduct biological research and, therefore, it uses the protection of 
this investigation as an umbrella for biopiracy. Hollywood has the ability to flood 
the world with its products and, therefore, tries to prevent the passage of its movies 
to the public domain. Microsoft and Apple (or on a smaller scale, Oracle or Adobe) 
have acquired a monopoly position that allows them to charge usurious prices for 
their products.’ 
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intellectual property, control, commercial uses).’ Ruben Martinez (2014a) has 
written in similar terms about ‘Internet y politica’: 

A static, predefined set of political practices does not arise spontaneously 
from the web. Rather, as with all cultural production, the web can be 
used, sampled, or assembled with practices, processes, and uses that 
understand it (by theorizing it and using it) in very different ways. 

In turn, the web contains ways of doing things that influence the 
collective ways of communicating and producing, creating feedback 
cycles between users and technology. 

Having established these general parameters to help us move away from 
all essentialization or idealization of technologies (digital or any other kind), 
what I want to do is contribute to the specific historical analysis of what 
happened that December morning when 14 people met with Minister Sinde, 
‘armed’ with their Twitter accounts. In doing this, I hope to contribute more 
broadly to the specific historical analysis of the types of cultures and policies 
that have sprung up in digital environments — always in continuity with 
those that move beyond the digital — in the context of the struggles against 
the Sinde Law in Spain. This context seems to me to have been decisive 
for fulfilling those ‘ungovernable’ potentialities that, as Padilla says, are 
offshoots of the ‘autonomy’ and ‘intelligence’ of each of those online nodes. 
Thus the genealogy of that specific version of the Internet, of that digital 
culture which values autonomy and distributed intelligence, is important 
for the material and historical analysis to which I want to contribute. 

I will not be able to develop that genealogy in depth here, but I do 
want to briefly mention a couple of scenes that function, up to a point, 
as ‘origin myths’ for those collaborative, decentralized digital cultures. 
These examples can shed light on the digital cultures’ reappearance in 
relation to the struggles against the Sinde Law. One is the well-known 
story of the origin of the Internet itself. As Padilla explains, the fact that it 
is a decentralized network is no mere chance. Rather, it is the result of the 
persistence of many people who have fought for many years to maintain this 
democratic architecture. At first, it was a military strategy, a response to 
the desire to create a communications system that could survive a possible 
nuclear attack: ‘in a situation of “every man for himself,” it is necessary to 
respond fast and well, so intelligence must be distributed throughout the 
whole network, and not just at one or some centers’ (41). Later, it was the 
university community, and later still, the hacker culture that sprang from 
it, that completed the project: 



[I]t was in the universities that this strange network without a central 
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authority and with intelligence and autonomy distributed throughout 
all its points began to be developed. It was there that these developments 
connected with the hacker counterculture, a techno-elite that departed 
from the script and not only created the Web, but also recorded in 
its DNA the characteristics with which we have inherited it today: 
openness, flexibility, and distribution. (41) 

What interests me about the culture of the first Internet is precisely that 
hybrid nature between different traditions and ways of creating value that, 
I think, survive in the contradictions I have been indicating, as a result of 
the ‘Manifiesto en defensa de los derechos fundamentales en Internet.’ So, 
as Txarlie (2012), a member of the group Haclctivistas, indicated in a talk 
on social movements and the hacker tradition, in the university context 
that created ARPAnet — the academic ancestor of the Internet — software was 
shared, ‘and nobody suggested putting restrictions on that “knowledge,” 
just as they wouldn’t put restrictions on a chemical element or a theorem.’ 
In other words, as has been repeated often, we must consider the importance 
of the enlightened spirit and its affirmation of the universality of knowledge 
in configuring the ‘political architecture’ of the Internet. 4 On the other hand, 
the Web was born in an environment that was not, in other respects, at all 
unfamiliar with what would become the other, less amiable side of that 
enlightened spirit: the type of technoscientific cultural authority that tends 
to monopolize the production of meaning. 

But the Internet also incorporated important democratizing elements 
from the North American countercultural tradition that would serve as a 
counterbalance to those tendencies to monopolize meaning. Emmanuel 
Rodriguez explains it very well in his book Hipotesis democracia (2013): 



4 Robert Darnton’s well-known arguments are not so much about the historical 
enlightened origin of the Internet and digital culture, as they are about the need 
to use technological means to recuperate the enlightened project of the ‘Republic 
of Letters’ in an even more democratic version. In an article titled ‘Google & the 
Future of Books,’ he said, ‘The eighteenth century imagined the Republic of Letters 
as a realm with no police, no boundaries, and no inequalities other than those 
determined by talent. Anyone could join it by exercising the two main attributes 
of citizenship, writing and reading. Writers formulated ideas, and readers judged 
them. Thanks to the power of the printed word, the judgments spread in widening 
circles, and the strongest arguments won.’ And from the appreciation of that model 
in the past, he concluded with a program for the present: ‘Yes, we must digitize. But 
more important, we must democratize. We must open access to our cultural heritage. 
How? By rewriting the rules of the game, by subordinating private interests to the 
public good, and by taking inspiration from the early republic in order to create a 
Digital Republic of Learning’ (2009). 
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Its genesis [that of the Internet and ‘cyberspace’] is in those libertarian, 
countercultural media whose main current showed a preference for 
a kind of ingenuous naturalism, scattering later into all kinds of 
Orientalisms and ‘new waves,’ but it also had a side current that leaned 
towards playing with electronic gadgets. 

The luck of this ‘other counterculture’ was forged in the crossover 
between the intense existential revolution of the moment and the 
passion for knowledge and technological experimentation that had 
been preserved in academic and scientific cultures. An alloy that 
acquired a special hardness in the field of new kinds of engineering 
that were just taking their first steps (cybernetics, computer science). 

There were two great landmarks of this movement. The first was 
the creation of the first prototype of the web of networks. The second 
was the miniaturization of some technological devices that, in line 
with the current catchphrase among yippies, ‘just do it,’ would very 
quickly put into the hands of a lot of people the technological and 
productive powers that until then were only within the reach of 
states, large universities, and multinational companies. The resonance 
of this movement with what in older terms we might have called 
‘socialization — from below — of modes of production’ is evident. (190) 

Perhaps another of the great scenes that mark these ‘origin myths’ is 
that famous fight in 1980 between Richard Stallman, then a programmer 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a printer that constantly 
broke down on him, causing him no end of annoyance. His annoyance was 
not so much due to its constant malfunctioning, but because those who 
programmed its software didn’t allow users access to it, so Stallman couldn’t 
solve the problem using his own abilities as a programmer. 

This was in the early eighties, and some companies had decided to begin 
to restrict access to the programs they produced. Stallman and many others 
‘geeks’ and ‘hackers’ — located at the crossroads between academic cultures 
with enlightenment roots and the anti-authoritarian countercultures of 
the sixties — wanted to change this. They wanted the code for all computer 
programs to be accessible to everyone; they were used to it being this way 
and they couldn’t accept having to consider private something that was 
produced and maintained collectively. 

They began to take steps to achieve this. They created legal tools, first the 
successive versions of the General Public License (GPL), then the Creative 
Commons licenses. These were two milestones around which were woven 
the rich, diverse threads of the world of free software, and later also that of 
the so-called ‘free culture.’ It’s a complex history, with many curves, which 
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David Bollier calls ‘Viral Spiral,’ because he understands it as a propagation 
and acceleration of shared creative processes to which each generation adds 
improvements, thanks in large part to the connective capacity of the Internet . 5 



4.2. Unpaid Work and Creation of Value on the Internet 

4.2.1. Job precarization and increase in Internet use 
But to understand at what point on that ‘viral spiral,’ and at what point on 
other spirals (commercialization, privatization, or even criminalization) 
that turn in opposite directions, digital cultures had become heir to these 
complex processes by the time of the struggles against Spain’s Sinde Law, 
I now want to raise a fairly pedestrian question relative to the internauts’ 
meeting with Minister Sinde which was tweeted live: Who had time at that 
hour on a Thursday morning — a normal, ordinary workday — to be following 
Twitter, and even, as Padilla notes, ‘to provide arguments, data, documents, 
or consensus’ to those who were meeting with the minister? 

Apparently, quite a few people, judging by the number of messages on the 
subject that day, and which can still be found today thanks to the free search 
tool Topsy. It is that availability, that capacity to do something that could 
well be considered ‘work’ on the Web, even if it’s unpaid work, that interests 
me now. Because, once again, it seems that these processes cannot really be 
understood without taking note of their conditions of possibility; that is, 
without attending to the question of sustainability. This is not necessarily 

5 In the definition of ‘free culture’ offered by the jurist and activist Lawrence 
Lessig, in his first book on the subject, an understanding of culture is proposed 
as something that is done collectively, and thus benefits from the greatest possible 
access, without implying an erasure of ownership or property: ‘A free culture 
supports and protects creators and innovators. It does this directly by granting 
intellectual property rights. But it does so indirectly by limiting the reach of those 
rights, to guarantee that follow-on creators and innovators remain as free as possible 
from the control of the past. A free culture is not a culture without property, just 
as a free market is not a market in which everything is free. The opposite of a 
free culture is a “permission culture” — a culture in which creators get to create 
only with the permission of the powerful, or of creators from the past’ (2004). 
Within this tradition, however, there are multiple interpretations, the confrontation 
between Stallman’s and Lessig’s positions being particularly notable, along with 
their respective models of ‘copyleft’ licenses, the General Public License (GPL), and 
Creative Commons licenses. The essential difference lies in Stallman’s — and others 
who think like him — opinion that the author doesn’t have the right to decide how 
her work will be shared, or to impose certain restrictions (in contrast to the Creative 
Commons licenses, which do allow this). Rather, he believes that the author should 
be obliged to respect free access given to the culture in general. For more details on 
this, see chapter 9 of Bollier’s ‘The Many Faces of the Common.’ 




